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From the Editor 


URING the course of the MTNA 

National convention in Cin- 
cinnati, one of the goals of MTNA 
became an actuality—the establishing 
of a biennial plan whereby the na- 
tional convention would in the future 
be held during the odd-numbered 
years, thus leaving the even-num- 
bered years for divisional conven- 
tions. The realization of this goal is 
the result of the establishment of four 
divisions which cover a large part of 
the United States. Other divisions 
are in the development _ stage. 
Through these divisions and the new 
biennial plan, it is now possible for 
every MTNA member to attend a 
convention regularly without the ex- 
penditure of too much time and 
money. Regular attendance at state. 
divisional and national conventions 
is a must for the alert and progressive 
teacher; teachers who are worthy of 
the name simply can not afford to 
ignore the opportunity which is 
theirs when convention time ap- 
proaches. 

We think we have heard practically 
every excuse that can be offered by 
the teacher who does not go to his 
meetings. All these 
excuses can be summed up in two 
phrases: lack of time and lack of 
money. In an effort to establish con- 
ditions that will offset these excuses, 
MTNA has created the biennial plan. 
It is obvious that the teacher who 
says he does not have the time to 
attend a meeting of his professional 
peers does not have the vision and 


professional 


the broad professional concepts so 
necessary for the best possible teach- 
ing. It is a human failing to become 
so immersed in the day-to-day pic- 
ture that one loses sight of one’s 
relationship to the larger, over-all 
panorama of one’s work. Certainly 
the teacher with the best interests of 


(Continued on page 23) 
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AMERICA - MUSIC UNLIMITED 


Banquet Address Delivered at MTNA National Convention, 


Hans W. Heinsheimer 4 


[ has been a very strange and a 

most pleasant coincidence’ to re- 
ceive this invitation to come here 
and speak to you today. ! thought 
it was a strange coincidence because 
it is fifteen years. almost to the hour, 
that I first came to the United 
States. And I thought it a most 
pleasant coincidence because | could 
not think of a nicer way to celebrate 
my anniversary and of a more appro- 
priate gift to present to myself for 
the occasion than this opportunity to 
talk to you about my observations on 
the musical life of America during 
these fifteen years and of my hopes 
and expectations for the next fifteen- 
hundred years to come. 


The Neweomer’s View 


Of course, you may question the 
fact that someone who only so com- 
paratively recently moved from the 
banks of the Danube to the shores of 
the Hudson would feel justified to 
talk to this gathering of experts, most 
of whom were already actively en- 
gaged in making music a 
reality in America when I was still 
sipping coffee with whipped cream 
But then, 
who has a better appreciation for 
what goes on in any country than the 
If you had been born in 
Niagara Falls and lived there all your 
life, you would be apt to complain 
about the damp climate and the noise 
of the falls. 
step back in awe and admiration. He 
will appreciate the beauty and the 
accomplishments and might also ob- 


living 


on a boulevard in Vienna. 


foreigner? 


But the newcomer will 


serve some of the flaws and short- 
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comings with a clearer conception. 
And as long as he does not ty to 
tell the natives that back home in 
Vienna the waterfalls are 
higher and the water much wetter he 
might be permitted to offer his ob- 
servations for what they are worth. 

It takes at least the better part of 
fifteen years to understand fully and 
appreciate the basic difference be- 
tween the established traditions of 
European musical life and the prin- 
ciples, ideas and practical solutions 
of the musical organization of the 
United States. 


there is such a great difference in 


much 


It is not only that 


age. Everybody knows, of course. 
that Europe had already an estab- 
lished musical organization in the 
creative as well as in the reproducing 
departments centuries before condi- 
tions in America began to permit 
anything resembling an organized 
pursuit of the humanities. What is 
more important than the timé ele- 
ment is the fact that the European 
pattern of how to organize music is 
a pattern basically foreign to Ameri- 
can thinking and therefore never 
seriously attempted in this country. 
The European 
two-hundred and more years ago by 
the princes, archbishops, kings and 
emperors is the pattern of public 
subsidy, of official recognition and 
official financial support of music. It 
has become the accepted European 
tradition, and it became so deeply 
integrated in the thinking of most 
countries that it was never ques- 
tioned, not even after far reaching 
political and economic changes all 
but removed the very foundations on 


pattern, established 


which it had been established. | 
remember very vividly the days in 
November 1918, when all the Ger- 


man princes, grand-dukes and kings 
who had maintained and handsomely 
subsidized their own opera houses 
and orchestras followed the Kaiser 
into political oblivion. Many things 
changed, many accepted institutions 
vanished over night. But never was 
there any question of these theaters, 
orchestras and other musical institu- 
tions not being continued. In most 
cases their financial scope was even 
enlarged by the new republican au- 
thorities. And the same happened 
Take Vienna. 


for instance, a city that suffered so 


after the second war. 


greatly through war and Russian oc- 
cupation, Yet. the Vienna Philhar- 
monic and the Vienna State Opera 
remained firmly established parts of 
the city’s life. 
republics fall into the dust, dictators 


Emperors would go, 


would goose step down the streets 
and foreign soldiers would chase out 
the dictators—and still the govern- 
ment kept on paying for music and 
is still doing so today as if time had 


stood still. 
European Subsidies 


Maybe it is not generally known 
to what extent these public subsidies 
went. In Germany, for example. 
prior to the last war, there were 
almost one-hundred different cities 
subsidizing opera and concerts. The 
city of Frankfort-on-the-Main comes 
to my mind because it has about the 
same number of inhabitants as has 
about half a 
The subsidy, the yearly subsidy given 
to the 
amounted to one and one-half mil- 
lion marks, about $400,000 at the 
official rate, but you can easily as- 
sume that it was at least twice that 


Cincinnati million. 


opera house by the city 
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the Pacific Coast’s largest selection 


of choral, band and orchestra music! 


a. 








Since 1870 Pacific Coast music lovers have come to 
depend on Sherman, Clay's consistently complete 
selection of American and foreign music publi- 
cations. Prompt, efficient service brings you the 
sheetmusic you want... when 
you want it... in the quantity 
you want. Why not visit . . . or 
writeto...yournearest Sherman, 
Clay store next time you need 


anything musical ! 


e choral music... secular and 
sacred, including cantatas 
and oratorios 

band and orchestra music 


... popular, classic and school 


opera scores 


methods and studies for singing 
e sheetmusic and songbooks 
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amount in purchasing power. Well, 
the opera house in Frankfort played 
for ten months throughout the year 
—that means they gave approxi- 
mately three hundred performances 
—and at each and every one of these 
performances the city left five-thou- 
sand marks in the box office before a 
single ticket was sold to the public. 
We will later this evening hear the 
Cincinnati Opera Guild perform for 
us. They are a brilliant group—but 
| wonder what it would do to them if 
the city of Cincinnati would give 
them a subsidy of $800,000 per year. 

| have dwelt for some time on this 
background, this pattern along which 
music developed in Europe for cen- 
turies, because it seems to me im- 
portant to realize fully the basic dif- 
ference between all this and _ the 
American way of doing things. Even 
in the modern field of radio and tele- 
vision the deep-seated difference pre- 
In Europe, all over the con- 
tinent, people pay a monthly fee, 
something in the neighborhood of a 
dollar, for the privilege of having a 
radio or television set, and hearing 
the official radio and television pro- 
The mailman usually is the 
government official making the col- 
lections. In turn of course, there is 
almost no commercial radio. It is 
typical, and a convincing illustration 
for the American method that there 
was never any thought of a similar 
system in this country, and that we 
have instead developed our own 
unique system of private, of free 
enterprise broadcasting which has 
both its obvious shortcomings of 
over-commercialization, and all the 
tremendous advantages of free com- 
petition. 


vails. 


grams. 


Outstanding Facts 


For any one who tries to under- 
stand the mechanics of musical life 
in this country and who wants to 
know what makes music tick, two 
basic facts are outstanding. The first 
the amazing newness of 
everything musical in America. The 
second one is the completely original 
organizational approach, so different 
from the traditional European _pat- 
tern. As for the newness—bhe it 
symphony orchestra or composer. 
opera workshop or school of music- 
whatever we have here is usually a 
baby compared to its opposite num- 
ber across the Atlantic. This has 
important consequences and should 


one is 
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active. 


forth. 


encourage their membership. 


THOUGHTS ON MEMBERSHIP 


Every teacher of music in our country will be happier and more contented 
with his life if he can reflect with pleasure over the fact that he is congenia! 
with his colleagues, The natural way to effect this situation is by member- 
ship in the group which meets regularly and keeps fraternity and fellowship 


The small area group becomes the larger arca group. We then have a 
strong State group which represents the state music work adequately and 
desires recognition in the National group. To become a member of MTNA 
is like coming into your inheritance. 


dA sense of security is yours, thence- 


May I, as MTN4A’s Vice-President in charge of Membership, ask you to 
help me launch a campaign for new members of our National Association? 
I need every MTNA member on our Roll of 1953 to support this cam- 
paign. Send the names of potential members to me and I will help you 


Virginia France 

Third Vice-President, MTNA 
in Charge of Membership 

2309 Pennsylvania Avenue 

Dallas, Texas 


be well kept in mind by those who 
are so impatient with our musical 
activities and incessantly try to com- 
pare them, critically, with what goes 
on in Europe, and, for that matter, 
more often than not with what went 
on in Europe while they were still 
sitting in Budapest, Berlin or Flor- 
ence in days long gone by. It is obvi- 
ous that a tradition of four-hundred 
years, of more than ten generations, 
which is the musical tradition of Eu- 
rope, can not be duplicated within 
forty years, a little more than one 
generation, which is all the time 
allotted to music as it entered the 
American scene on a large scale. 
But youth is not only inexperi- 
enced, a littly clumsy sometimes, a 
little loud and a little awkward— 
youth is also strong, vigorous and 
looking forward with unbound cour- 
age and boundless anticipation where 
mature age looks backward with a 
resigned smile and the feeling that 
whatever happens and will happen 
has happened before and is not so 
important, after all. What, then, are 
the amazing accomplishments that 
have been achieved not only in so 
short a time but also under so en- 
tirely new, different economic, poli- 
tical and philosophical conceptions in 
this country? No dukes and emperors 
laid the foundations of the magni- 
ficient edifice which houses music in 
America today. There is only one 
way for the people of this country to 
get something: to want it so much 
that they find ways and means to get 
it themselves. What has been done in 
the field of music has been accom- 


plished without government inter- 
ference or government help, solely 
directed by the desire of the people 
of this country to have music as part 
of their civilization. 

What has been done, for example, 
is the creation of not less than one- 
hundred-fifty symphony 
within an incredibly short time and 
on an incredibly high level. (Ed. 
There are four-hundred-fifty 
munity symphony orchestras, and 
thirty major symphony orchestras 
now performing in this country, in 
addition to the college, university, 
conservatory, and high school or- 
chestras, some of which can rightly 
be called “symphony orchestras”). 
As it happens, here in this city with 
its deep-rooted cultural traditions 
we have one of the oldest American 
orchestras—in fact, the Cincinnati 
Symphony is the fifth oldest sym- 
phony orchestra in America. But the 
fifth oldest American orchestra was 
founded only as recently at 1895. The 
New York Philharmonic is the only 
American orchestra which has yet 
celebrated its one-hundredth birth- 
day and the next orchestras to ad- 
vance to that age which is just the 
first beginning of adolescence in 
Europe will be St. Louis, Boston and 
Chicago—somewhere around 1980. 
Philadelphia got its orchestra only in 
1900, Minneapolis in 1903, and San 
Francisco in 1909, There were only 
nine symphony orchestras in Amer- 
ica at the end of the first world war. 
Everything else happened in the last 
thirty-five years. And it is not only 

(Continued on page 17) 
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he theme for the Second Biennial Convention of the 

Western Division of the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation in Seattle, Washington is “Professional Growth 
Through Membership Participation.” That means that 
all of us—Afliliated States of Arizona, Montana, Wash- 
ington and Oregon; members and friends from the 
Non-Affiliated State of California: MTNA members from 
the states in the Western Division who do not have State 
Associations—(Utah, Nevada, Idaho and Wyoming) must 
attend and add our contribution of ideas and talents to 
the program in order that it be the success it will surely be. 

Our Convention Chairman, Wallace Marshall, Coordi- 
nating Chairman, Persis Horton, and the Chairman of the 
Musie School of the University of Washington, Dr. Stanley 
Chapple, are making extensive plans for a wealth of 
music from August IIth through the fifteenth at the 
Headquarters of the Convention, the University of Wash- 
ington. 
Plan to stay THROUGH Saturday. The Membership 
ticipation Programs will reach the climax of their 





activities in a combined General Session at 2:30 that 
afternoon, There will be fifteen minutes devoted to each 
section under the direction of the person who conducts 
the individual sessions each day, and then, as a_ finale, 
all three music groups will combine in a_ presentation 
under the direction of Dr. Stanley Chapple. This will 
conclude the Convention. 
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The Membership Participation Sessions will be held 
simultaneously at 4:30 each afternoon for 45 minutes 
and will feature volunteer performers under the direction 
of an outstanding specialist. ““The Membership Speaks” 
will give members an opportunity to express opinions on 
various subjects. “The Membership Plays” (Piano En- 
semble) under the direction of Dr. William Newman of 
the University of North Carolina, will allow any who wish 
to try ensemble playing with Dr. Newman conducting. 
We are hoping to have 8 pianos. *““The Membership Plays” 
(Orchestral Instruments) gives a chance for those who like 
to relax in group playing the privilege of doing so. Dr. 
Chapple says we may use his instruments, but thinks you 
will wish to bring your own. We are in the process of 
securing a director for this group, now. ““The Membership 
Sings” will be the choice of those who like group singing. 
With the enthusiasm of those who have been consulted 
added to that we know you will feel, these informal 
gatherings will give us all an inspiration. 

The tentative program which follows is far from com- 





plete, but it gives an idea of the many fine music treats 
in store for us. Those Chairmen who are waiting for 
talent to confirm dates have exceptionally fine programs 
planned, but cannot get answers in time for the deadline 
of this issue. One Chairman expressed the sentiment of 
all, “No matter how busy a schedule I have, I shall be 
happy to cooperate.” With that spirit prevalent we are 
assured the best in every phase of music, in papers dealing 
with the Art, and in suggestions for teaching its principles. 

Dr. Barrett Stout, National President of MTNA, will be 
present, as will a number of other national officers and 
members of the National Executive Committee. You will be 
pleased to know that S. Turner Jones, Executive. Secretary- 
Editor and Lucile Jones, Associate Editor of AMERICAN 
MUSIC TEACHER will be at the convention. Their advice 
and help wiil be greatly appreciated, and we will value 
their friendship long after they return to New York. 

The Student Music Interludes, so popular at Portland, 
are included in the schedule again. Each of the four 
affiliated states has two representatives chosen from a list 
sent to the Division President by the State Presidents. All 
applicants have fine backgrounds, and it is good to know 
we have so many outstanding students. The list will be 
retained in case some unforeseen incident prevents one 
of the original participants from appearing. 

Business pertaining to the best interests of music 
teachers will be considered, also. Hear the Certification 
and Accreditation panels. A joint committee from = the 
Northwest and California-Western MENC and the Western 
Division of MTNA will meet to formulate a joint Code of 
Ethics. 

It will be a worthwhile Convention, one you cannot 
afford to miss. We urge the Western Division to attend. 
We invite members of MTNA throughout the United States 
to come. We extend a special invitation to our Canadian 
friends. We are looking forward to seeing you in Seattle, 
August 11-15. 











«< Preparing Convention Program: Upper left; Coordinating Chairman 
Persis Horton, Washington MTA President Henrietta McElheny, Loca! 
Chairman Wallace Marshall. Upper right; U. of Washington Opera Work- 
shop. Center left; ‘‘Seattle Chorale’ during rehearsal. Center right: 
Ray Green, Executive Secretary of American Music Center, composer, 
pianist. Lower ieft; Alice Ehlers, harpsichordist. Lower right; Leonard 
Moore, choral director, at rehearsal. 
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Tuesday, August 11 


(All times quoted are Standard Time. 
The State of Washington is on Standard 
Time throughout the summer.) 
9:00 a.m. Washington State MTA Board Meeting 
Presiding: Henrietta McElhaney, President 
11:00 a.m. Oregon State MTA Board Meeting 
Presiding: Ruth Arecand, President 
:00- 5:00 p.m. Registration Main Floor Lounge, Student 
Union Building 
:00 p.m. Exhibits open 
200 p.m. Executive Committee Meeting Western Division 
MTNA 
3:00- 5:00 p.m. Reception and Tea for Registrants 
Spensored by Seattle Music Teachers Association 
5:30- 7:00 p.m. Social Hour for Western Division Executive 
Committee, sponsored by Sherman, Clay & Co. 
7:00- 9:00 p.m. Registration 
7:00 p.m. Dinner for Western Division Executive Committee 
8:30 p.m. Concert 
Irene Bostwick, harpsichordist 
String Ensemble 





tw 
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Wednesday, August 12 


8:00 a.m. -5:00 p.m. Registration 
9:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. Exhibits 
8:30- 10:00 a.m. SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
A. Theory-Composition, Kemble Stout, Chairman — 
Washington State College, Pullman 
B. Council of State and Local Presidents, Edna Han- 
na, Past President, WSMTA, presiding 
“Phoenix, Arizona, Presents a Piano Ensemble ct 
Encanto Shell” 

Mildred Carruthers, President, Phoenix Piano 

Teachers Association 
“Walla Walla, Washington, 
Choirs Festival” 

Nell Waite Harvey, President 
“Portland, Oregon, Presents a Model Program for 
Cities” 

Mae C., 

OMTA 
“Vancouver, Washington, 
the Smaller City” 

Lorna Sherwood, President 
“Eugene, Oregon, Sponsors Its Own Workshop” 

Stacey Green, President, Eugene District OMTA 
“Spokane, Washington, Introduces Master Classes” 

Thelma Langdon, President 
“Salem, Oregon, Presents Its Student Activities” 

Jean Morrison, President, Salem District 
“Wenatchee, Washington, Highlights Certification and 
Accreditation” 

Lillian Vaughan Vermilya, Past President 
“Bellingham, Washington, Conducts Association Stu- 
dent Recitals” 

Mrs. Frank Whipple, President 
“Burbank, California, Inspires 100% Affiliation With 
MTNA” 

Julia Lotze, President 
“MTNA Gives Pointers For Member Drives” 

Virginia France, Dallas, Texas; MTNA Vice-Presi- 

dent in Charge of Membership 
Question and Answer Period 

C. Student Affairs, Mildred Carruthers, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, presiding 
“The Training of a Professional Singer” 

Theodore Karle, Seattle, Washington 
“Background for a Conductor” 

Dr. Stanley Chapple, University of Washington 

10:00-12:00 noon General Session 
Presiding: Dixie Yost, President, 
MTNA — Phoenix, Arizona 
Greetings and Welcome: 
Dr. Stanley Chapple, School of Music, University of 

Washington 
Representative of Honorable Arthur B. Langlie, Gov- 

ernor, State of Washington 
Honorable Allan Pomeroy, Mayor, City of Seattle 
Henrietta McElhaney, President, Washington MTA 
Persis Horton, President, Seattle MTA 
Wallace Marshall, Convention Chairman 

Response for the Western Division MTNA: Mrs. Helen 
E. LaVelle, President, Montana MTA 


Activates a Combined 


Shipman, President, Portland District, 


Shows Fine Programs for 


Western Division, 
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Scenes from Washington State, Seattle, and campus of University of 
Wasmngron, scene of Western Division convention. 


Message of the President of the Western Division of 
MTNA: “Professional Growth Through Membership 
Participation” 

Dixie Yost 
“Materials For Your Work” 
Ben Grasso, New York, Chairman of Music Mate- 
rials 
Introduction of S. Turner Jones, New York, Executive 
Secretary of MTNA and Managing Editor of 
AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 
Introduction of Lucile Rice Jones, Associate Editor of 
AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 
Student Interlude: Phyllis Graham, Soprano, Olympia, 
Washington. Accompanist, Wallace Marshall 
12:00 noon- 1:30 p.m. Get Acquainted Luncheon, arranged by 
Washington State Federation of Music Clubs 
1:40- 2:40 pm. SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

A. Audio-Visual 

B. Contemporary Music Concert 
Henri Arcand, Portland, Oregon 

C. Organ. Alice Clement, Beaverton, Oregon, presiding 

2:45- 4:05 p.m. SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
A. Musicology. Frances Berry Turrell, Portland, Ore- 
gon, presiding 
“Musicology and the Universities” 
A Keynote Letter by Dr. Raymond Kendall, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles 
A Letter from Europe from Dr. Carl Parrish, Po- 
mona College, Pomona, California 
“Musicology and Music Education: A Challenge and a 
Responsibility” 
“Folk Music, A Universal Heritage” 
B. Junior Piano. Nadine Dresskeil, Arizona State Col- 
lege, presiding 
“Preparing the Junior Piano Student for the Perform- 
ance of Modern Music” 
Storm Bull, Piano Department, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder 
“Modern Ensemble Music for the Piano and Other 
Instruments at the Junior Piano Level” 
Patricia Keating, Arizona State College at Tempe 
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i hes production of legato on the 
piano creates problems which are 
unique to it, since it is primarily a 
percussive instrument. Once a sound 
is generated by the hammer striking 
the string it begins immediately to 
fade away until the string is again at 
rest. Hence, the difficulty in creating 
and sustaining a _ succession of 
smoothly connected notes, each of 
which fades away from its original 
volume, is appreciated by all who 
play and teach piano. 

This problem is usually ap- 
proached from a_ technical stand- 
point, for it is generally conceded 
that a satisfactory finger technique is 
a prerequisite in the achievement of 
legato, Each school of piano tech- 
nique has its own approach and 
solution to the problem of finger 
legato, so that little would be gained 
here by further discussion of physical 
application. It might be well, how- 
ever, to consider further the factors 
other than finger control involved in 
the creation of a satisfactory legato, 
or illusion of legato, since the ques- 
tion of legato and continuity of a 
melody is, unfortunately, not entirely 
resolved simply by the possession of 
the ability to connect one note to the 
next. A mere succession of connected 
tones, however legato in the technical 
sense, does not insure a musical line, 
and unless a musical effect is 
achieved, the most perfect legato has 
no meaning in the aesthetic sense. 
Thus, in creating an aesthetically 
satisfying legato line, it can readily 
he seen that one can not isolate any 
single factor, such as finger control, 


On Seattle Program 





William S. Newman 
Pianist and musicologist 


SOME ASPECTS OF 


LEGATO 


without giving serious consideration 
to the interrelationship of such con- 
tributing factors as nuance, pulse, 
and control of volume. 


Nuance 


Among these factors, probably 
none is more important than the use 
of nuance. This is particularly so on 
the playing of long, sweeping legato 
lines, for, by the slight but constant 
use of crescendo and diminuendo, the 
lines are given flexibility and vitality. 
The majority of sensitive and im- 
aginative musicians do this instinc- 
tively, for their musical senses are 
not satisfied by merely playing on a 
level plane reminiscent of finger 
exercises. The steady percussion of 
the hammers and the constant fading 
of the notes are inherent characteris- 
tics of such strength that even though 
a line is played smoothly but abso- 
lutely level, the effect is almost one 
of non-legato. At least, it is far 
from being a satisfactory legato, 
since there is no measure being taken 
to alleviate the ever-present percus- 
sion. Even in a rapid passage. where 
the notes do not have time to fade, the 
percussion remains, and, regardless 
of tempo, the effect is not one of a 
smooth legato, and compensation has 
to be made in order to create the 
illusion of legato. By introducing a 
constant, but very slight, increase 
and decrease of dynamics, the per- 
cussion of the hammers and _ the 
fade of the tone is no longer notice- 
able. The ear is attracted to that 
which offers most interest, and 
naturally follows the flow of the line. 
This constant slight nuance should, 
of course, in no way interfere with 
the required dynamics demanded by 
the composition, but should be em- 
ployed in a subtle manner when 


John T. Moore 


legato is required. This approach is 
particularly applicable to Alberti ac- 
companiments, arpeggiations, and 
passage work of all kinds. 

A strong rhythmic sense is essen- 
tial in the performance of all music, 
and yet, paradoxically, it is just this 
strong feel for the rhythm that fre- 
quently hinders the smooth flow of 
the lines and phrases. The develop- 
ment of a musically curved phrase 
demands a gradual intensification of 
the line, followed by a relaxing of the 
intensity toward the close of the 
phrase. The amount of rise and fall 
depends, naturally, upon the de- 
mands, style, and structure of the 
composition. The success of the in- 
tensification and the following di- 
minuendo depends a great deal upon 
the performer’s control of a musi- 
cally satisfying legato. A line con- 
taining unintentional bumps or slight 
stresses, although satisfying the dic- 
tionary’s definition of legato, is not 
the legato conducive to good phras- 
ing, or to good musicianship. Very 
frequently the inadvertent accents 
are caused by the player listening 
more to the rhythm than to the flow 
of the line, hearing the notes on the 
beats which may get more stress than 
the notes off the beats. When the 
line is so governed by the pulse, it 
results in a series of louder and 
softer tones, or an_ uncontrolled 
legato which in turn makes the suc- 
cessful turning of the phrase almost 
impossible. Care should be taken, 
therefore, not to slight the tones 
placed on the less strong beats, or the 
notes on the subdivisions of the 
beats; and the more the beat is sub- 
divided, the more the notes off the 
beat seem to be neglected. The above 
situation is often aggravated when a 
moving line has a chordal accom- 
paniment with the chords placed on 
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the beats. In addition to the pulse 
accent, the chord, re-enforcing the 
beat note, makes the accent even 
more pronounced. By listening to 
the flow of the chords and the mov- 
ing line contrapuntally, instead of 
statically, and handling the beats 
with care, a good legato should re- 
sult, and the way should then be 
clear for the phrase to develop ac- 
cording to the dictates of the music. 


Example 


A case in point is found in the 
Largo Appassionato movement of 
the Beethoven Sonata in A major, 
Op. 2, No. 2, measure 28. The bass 
of this example consists of six eighth- 
note chords, while the soprano has, 
during the first two beats, eight 
sixteenth-notes, and the last beat con- 
sisting of sixteenth and thirty-second 
notes. A_ slight crescendo is de- 
manded during the first two beats 
followed by a slight loss of volume 
on the last beat. For this example 
to be truly legato, each of the so- 
prano eighth-notes will have to have 
slightly more stress than its predeces- 
sor, with particular care being taken 
not to give too much stress to the 
notes falling on either the beat or the 
half-beat, while at the same time not 
permitting the bass to intrude upon 
the melody, 

Since a piano tone, once played. 
can do nothing but fade away, or be 
stopped abruptly by releasing the 
key, or pedal, and allowing the 
damper to stop the string, a note 
having greater time-value than its 
neighboring notes can easily cause 
roughness in the flow of sounds un- 


less one is acutely aware of the 
tone’s constant diminuendo. By lis- 
tening closely to the fading tone, it 
is relatively easy to resume the mo- 
tion in a very legato manner by play- 
ing the following note at the exact 
dynamic level achieved by the held 
note at the end of its time duration. 
If the tone has become very soft, a 
crescendo probably will be needed 
after the motion has resumed in 
order to keep the dynamics at a man- 
ageable level. An interesting example 
of this type of writing is found in 
the same Beethoven Sonata move- 
ment mentioned above. Measure six 
has a half-note in the tenor and 
soprano, followed by two eighth- 
notes, while the bass and alto have 
moving eighth-notes throughout the 
measure. This particular measure is 
preceded by a crescendo so the half- 
notes are quite strong. But since the 
composition is slow-moving, the half- 
notes fade away considerably, and 
the tendency often is to revive the 
tone immediately on the first so- 
prano and tenor eighth-notes. This 
will spoil the legato, however, for it 
will cause a quite noticeable bump 
and will, in effect, split the phrase 
into two halves. By introducing the 
first eighth-notes at the same gentle 
level reached by the half-notes, then 
starting a gradual intensification so 
that the continuation of the phrase 
can be successfully executed, the 
legato will be continuous musically 
and the phrase unbroken. This par- 
ticular measure has also one other in- 
teresting feature. for the bass and 
alto lines keep moving while the half 
notes are held, and, if the player 
closely observes the markings of 





certain editions, the half-notes will 
be drowned out, since some editions 
indicate a crescendo for the moving 
voices. If the crescendo is made and 
the half-notes lost, then again the 
legato will be rendered ineffectual. A 
diminuendo of the eighth-notes based 
upon the diminishing sonority of the 
other two voices will keep the half- 
notes clear, and will in no way ob- 
scure them. 


Legato vs. Staccato 


Occasionally one finds music de- 
manding legato repeated notes in one 
hand and staccato notes in the other. 
Such an example is the third varia- 
tion of the Beethoven Sonata in A 
flat, Op. 26. The upper line is writ- 
ten as a continuous and unbroken 
line, while the left hand has seven 
measures of staccato notes. Adroit 
use of the pedal would be one solu- 
tion, but its use here is unnecessary, 
and would cause a tone perhaps not 
best suited to this particular varia- 
tion. It is not difficult to maintain 
the legato, however, if the key is not 
permitted to rise more than half way 
from the key bed on the notes which 
are to be re-struck in a continuous 
legato line. When a piano key is 
being raised, the jack (or fly) in the 
action re-engages the hammer knuckle 
before the damper touches the 
strings, the jack re-engaging when 
the key is raised approximately half 
its travel. With the jack again in 
playing position, it is possible to de- 
press the key from the halfway point, 
without the string being dampened, 
and the hammer will again strike the 


(Continued on page 24) 


NOTED SPEAKERS AND PERFORMERS SCHEDULED FOR SEATTLE CONVENTION 


Left to right: Ralph Dobbs, pianist: 
Pauline Alderman, musicologist; Samuel 
Rodetsky, pianist: Alta Turk Ever 
singer and editor of MUSIC OF THE 
WEST; Henri Arcand, pianist. 
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bees last thing in the world one 
might associate with music teach- 
ing would be tight rope walking and 
yet, it seems to me, that this supreme 
achievement of the acrobatic art can 
hardly require, on the physical plane, 
more sense of balance, more subtle 
flexibie response than is needed by 
the skillful teacher of young music 
students. The teacher contends with 
no mere force of gravity: 
traditions, and personality problems 
Should the re- 
quirements of any of these con- 
tenders gain absolute favor. over he 


needs, 


are his opponents. 


goes, and the struggling, wriggling 
creature he carries goes over with 
him. He has but one chance to suc- 
ceed; he must keep these forces in 
delicate balance. sensing, even antici- 
pating. the stress which each one, in 
turn, will impose on him. 

I consider the study of a musical 
instrument the most difficult of any 
of the activities a child may be called 
upon to undertake, No other field or 
subject requires so high a degree of 
physical. mental. and emotional ac- 
cord to achieve even a modest result. 
Nowhere else is the error so devas- 
tatingly damaging, so cruelly reveal- 
ing. Getting nine out of ten answers 
on a geography or science test gives 
the youngster a highly respectable 
standing of 90%. Imagine the men- 
tal state of a household where 
Johnny has been hitting every tenth 
note wrong for a number of months; 
imagine the state of his teacher’s 
blood pressure if every tenth note, if 
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THE TIGHT ROPE WALKER | 


Hyman I. Krongard 


every one-hundredth note goes sour 
at a recital!! 

The need for high level skill is 
obvious, and the methods which at- 
tempt to satisfy this need usually 
form the basis for the course of 
Except for the very 
small child of pre-school age, and 
even with him in some cases, chil- 
dren who study instruments are 
trained, from the beginning, in the 
technics of these instruments. “Bad 
habits” must be avoided at all costs, 
including the cost of driving the 
child from music. There is some logic 
in this, for playing a piece of music 
is a devilish thing—one wrong opera- 
tion out of thousands may ruin it. 
A child works on his piece to play it 
well. Whatever the nature of the 
musical approach he is keenly dis- 
appointed when it goes haywire. | 
think enthusiasm and encouragement 
go hand in hand with accomplish- 
ment, and that a child’s failure to 
live up to at least his understanding 
of adequate playing can be quite 
deadly to his desire to continue music 
study. 

But there is another side to the 
coin. If I have learned one thing 
from a score of years of teaching it 
is that genuine musical accomplish- 


music study. 


ment can be obtained only under one 
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condition, namely, that the student 
be inspired to love his work and 
music. No lesser force will produce 
the imposition of self discipline, the 
acceptance of long practice, the giv- 
ing of precise attention to detailed 
muscular control, the employment of 
the arduous mental activity necessary 
to develop the required skill. This 
does not mean that every student 
will reach a high level, that every 
student has the ability, or the desire 
to do so. Asa matter of fact most of 
them will not. But whatever their 
advancement, the quality of their 
musical learning will depend upon 
the degree with which they have 
whole-heartedly accepted music 
study. They will play, and experi- 
ence, the pleasures of music study 
only to the extent that they have been 
inspired to love it. 

From this it would appear that the 
basic function of a music curriculum, 
certainly in the early grades, should 
be to promote the acceptance of 
music study and not the inculcation 
of skill. I hasten to add that one 
does not exclude the other. On the 
contrary, the very essence of superior 
teaching lies in the simultaneous 
growth of both. The very factors 
which create the greatest interest 
should produce the greatest skill. A 
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great deal may be done with skill 
development, and the child will come 
voluntarily, even enthusiastically, for 
lessons. 

But this rarely happens if me- 
chanical training is the principal or 
only aim of the lessons. In the over- 
whelming majority of cases exces- 
sive attention to detail and concen- 
trated, lengthy practice will not be 
acceptable to the child. An insistence 
on high levei skill for perfect playing 
will result in an insidious boredom 
which will corrode his interest and 
sap his desire to do anything in 
music but passively to comply with 
the study routine, if he does as much 
as this. And, of course, it does not 
produce the much sought-after per- 
fection either, for the piece becomes 
a mechanically repeated chore com- 
pletely devoid of freshness and 
vitality. The law of diminishing re- 
turns intrudes itself; so many of the 
playing operations have become auto- 
matic, for good or ill, that the stu- 
dent’s mind simply refuses to recon- 
sider them. 


Standards of Judgment 


There is nothing new in the prin- 
ciple that pupil acceptance and love 
for music study are vital factors in 
his development. All progressive 
music teaching of the past quarter- 
century has been built around it. But 
even if the authors of some of our 
beginning and early grade texts have 
acceptance in mind as the principal 
aim of early study, many teachers 
and the public still judge a student’s 
work by other values. Good piece 
playing is still the universally ac- 
cepted yardstick of musical accom- 
plishment. Super-specialization in the 
mechanical and mental skills for do- 
ing this creeps into the lessons and 
excludes almost all of the natural in- 
clinations which the child might have 
about music. He memorizes his 
piece, gets it as nearly correct as an 
intensive, long-drawn out campaign 
can make it, and then, if it goes off 
correctly, is considered a fine and 
developing student. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth; he has done 
no more than what he does in school 
when he prepares a set of memorized 
answers to a set of anticipated ques- 
tions. There might be some satisfac- 
tion in matching answer to question 
but as for understanding, or interest 
in, or love for what he is studying, 
these do not exist. There is the pos- 
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NEW LOCATION FOR MTNA 
NATIONAL OFFICE 


Larger and more adequate quarters have had to be located for the 
National Office of MTNA. The quarters occupied since the opening of 
the office in New York City in August of 1951 can no longer take care of 
the enlarged membership, the expanded services of the Association, and the 
increased editorial work of AMERICAN Music TEACHER. A new loca- 
tion has been found in Baldwin, New York, on the South Shore of Long 
Island, just forty-five minutes from New York City. Here in three large 
rooms, the work of the Association will be carried on. Moving day has 


been set for June 23. 


After that date, please address all correspondence 


to 32 Browning Street, Baldwin, New York. 


sibility that the piecemeal perform- 
ance, prepared by unaffective labor 
under duress, might somehow trans- 
fer into an enthusiasm for the subject 
and an employable skill. Sometimes 
this happens but we have only to 
think of the countless thousands for 
whom lessons resulted in anything 
but musical accomplishment to prove 
that it is much more likely to go the 
other way. 

Does this mean that, in order to 
maintain interest, early music study 
should be devoid of plan or routine? 
Not at all. I have stated above that 
definite accomplishment is necessary 
for growth. But in this accomplish- 
ment good pieceplaying with its at- 
tendant requirements of technic, 
memory, and so forth, should be but 
one factor. This should be balanced 
by less exacting, more varied musical 
activities. This is not the place for 
a detailed description of what these 
should be but some may be men- 
tioned. Easy material for pleasure 
and social use, ensemble playing, 
chord use for ear harmonization, 
music club (commonly referred to as 
the “theory class”) activities which 
may include holiday festivals, group 
singing, music appreciation and proj- 
ect building, attending concerts and 
recitals, especially those for children, 
and informal performances are some 
of the items which might form the 
curriculum of the sensitive teacher. 

The challenge to the private music 
teacher is tremendous. His students 
come voluntarily, to participate in an 
after school, time consuming, labor- 
ious activity. At first thought it 
seems highly improbable that any 
youngster would consent to the im- 
position of a non-school (and thus 
non-compulsory) study routine. 
What a tribute to music’s appeal that 
the very opposite is true; that it can 
and does bring about its own accept- 






ance under the most adverse condi- 
tions. 

But let us not forget that while the 
shining hope of a meaningful and 
satisfying musical experience sets up 
extra-school lesson taking, what the 
private teacher will do with the 
splendid balancing rod which he 
alone carries will determine which 
course the lessons will take. His 
balancing rod is his opportunity, as a 
private teacher, to adjust himself to 
the problems and capacities of each 
of his students. The supreme benefit 
from private study lies in just this. 
Individuals vary: if, in spite of 
acknowledged differences, the teacher 
pursues the same fixed end for each 
of his students, and does it by the 
same methods, he misses the greatest 
chance for assistance and develop- 
ment which the nature of private 
work allows. The teacher must walk 
the tight rope, maintaining the deli- 
cate balance between the conflicting 
forces of high level skill requirement 
and interest. For some, the rod will 
swing almost all of the way over at 
times to the most rigid insistence on 
drill and technical routine; for others 
it must go the other way to a kind of 
flexible adjustment to pupil capacity 
and desire. 


The Right Choice 


The conviction should be firmly 
established that the wrong note, the 
shaky performance should be avoided 
but not at the expense of the child’s 
interest. We must get to the point 
where no thought of compromise 
takes place where the child’s interest 
is at stake. We must keep in mind 
that enthusiasm is the prime factor if 
the child is to reach a_ proficient 
state: should interest stop, and les- 
sons stop, all hope for good playing, 
(Continued on page 23) 


FIRST SUPPLEMENT TO: 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN MUSICOLOGY 


Compiled by a Joint Committee of Music Teachers National 
\ssociation and the American Musicological Society 
Helen Hewitt, Chairman 


THE present list of dissertations consists of two parts. In 
Part I will be found those dissertations which were listed 
last year as “in progress” but have since been completed; a 
few items which were omitted last year have been added. In 
Part II will be found dissertations which are now in progress 
(indicated by an asterisk), having been started since the pub- 
lication of the List last year. 

It is regrettable that the present compilation is not complete 
owing to the fact that several universities made no reply to 
the request for information. 


PART I. COMPLETED DISSERTATIONS 


Boston University 


Glowaki, John, “The History of Polish Opera.” (Ph.D., Musi- 


cology, 1952) 


University of California at Los Angeles 


Marrocco, W. Thomas, “The Life and Works of Jacopo da 
Bologna.” (Ph.D., Musicology, 1952) 


Chicago Musical College 


Kelsey, Verne, “The Use of the Diminished Seventh Chord 
in the Recitatitives of Bach’s Church Cantatas.” (Doctor 
of Fine Arts, 1951) 

Moldenhauer, Hans, “Duo-Pianism.” (Doctor of Fine Arts, 
1951) 

Wenzlaff, Richard Donald, “Musico-Aethetic Problems in 
Johann Georg Sulzer’s Allgemeine Theorie der schénen 
Kiinste.” (Doctor of Fine Arts, 1951) 


Columbia University 


Lippman, Edward Arthur, “Music and Space: a Study in the 
Philosophy of Music.” 419 pp. (Ph.D., Musicology, 1952) 
University Microfilms, No. 4211. Microfilm Abstracts, 
Vol. XII, No. 5, pp. 631-632. 
Loft, Abram, “Musicians” Guild and Union: a Consideration 
of the Evolution of Protective Organization among Musi- 
cians.” 408 pp. (Ph.D., Musicology, 1950) 


Harvard University 


Austin, William W., “Harmonie Rhythm in 20th-Century 
Music.” 179 pp. (Ph.D., Music, 1951) 

Hoppin, Richard Hallowell, “The Motets of the Early 15th 
Century: Manuscript J. II. 9. in the Biblioteca Nazaionale 
of Turin.” (Ph.D., Music, 1952) 

Stone, David L., “The Italian Sonata for Harpsichord and 
Pianoforte in the 18th Century, 1730-1790.” (Ph. D., Music, 
1952) 

Titcomb, Caldwell, “The Kettledrums in Western Europe: 
Their History Outside the Orchestra.” (Ph.D., Music, 
1952) 

Woodward, Henry L., Jr., “A Study of the Tenbury Manu- 
scripts of Johann Pachelbel.” (Ph.D., Music, 1952) 


Indiana University 


Earl, Don Lee, “The Solo Song Cycle in Germany, 1800-1850.” 
260 pp. (Ph.D., Musicology, 1952) 
University Microfilms, No. 4371. Microfilm Abstracts, 
Vol. XII, No. 6, pp. 799-800. 
Thomson, William Ennis, “A Clarification of the Tonality Con- 
cept.” (Ph.D., Theory, 1952) 
University Microfilms, No. 4380. Microfilm Abstracts, 
Vol. XII, No. 6, p. 800. 
White, John Reeves, “Music of the Early Italian Ars Nova.” 
(Ph.D., Musicology, 1952) 


State University of Iowa 


Boyd, Earl Woodrow, “The College and University Band and 
Orchestra in the State of Illinois.” v. 277 pp. (Ph.D., Music 
Education, 1951) 

Clendenin, William Ritchie, “The Use of the French Chanson 
in Some Polyphonic Masses by French and Netherlands 
Composers, 1450-1550.” 2 Vols. Vol. 1, xi, 454 pp., com- 
mentary; Vol. 2, vii, 371 pp., transcriptions. (Ph.D., Musi- 
cology, 1952) 


Mann, Chester D., Jr., “A Theory of the Aural Interpretation 
of Tonal Combinations.” x, 220 pp. (Ph.D., Musicology 
and Theory, 1952) 

Phelps, Roger Paul, “The History and Practice of Chamber 
Music in the United States from Earliest Times up to 
875.” 2 Vols., Vol. 1, xx, pp. 1-547, text: Vol. 2, pp. 548- 
991, appendices and musical examples. (Ph.D., Musie Edu- 
cation, 1951) 

Tennant, Donald B.. “The History of Public School Music 
in Iowa, 1900-1951: A study Limited to Secondary Schools 
in Selected Cities of over 15,000 Population.” 2 Vols, xi, 
559 pp. (Ph.D., Musie Education, 1952) 

Wienandt, Elwyn A., “Musical Style in the Lute Composition 
of Francesco da Milano (1498-1543).” 2 Vols.; Vol. 1, xi, 
140 pp., commentary; Vol. 2, 239 pp., thematic index and 
transcriptions, (Ph.D., Musicology, 1951) 


University of Michigan 


Laing, Millard Myron, “Anton Reicha’s Quintets for Flute, 
Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon.” 622 pp. (Ed.D. Edu- 
cation and Music, 1952) 

University Microfilms, No. 3697, Microfilm Abstracts, 
Vol. XII, No. 4, pp. 432-433. 

Warren, Edwin Brady, “The Masses of Robert Fayrfax.” 643 
pp. (Ph.D., Musicology, 1952) 

University Microfilms, No. 3814. Microfilm Abstracts, 
Vol. XII, No. 4, p. 433. 


Vew York University 
Graduate School of Arts and Science 


Spector, Irwin, “Robert White, Composer; Between Two 
Eras.” (Ph.D., Music, 1952) 


School of Education 


Nelson, Carl Leonard, “The Sacred and Secular Music of 
the Swedish Settlers of the Midwest, 1841-1917.” 167 pp. 
(Ph.D., Musie Education, 1950) 

University Microfilms, No. 2190. Microfilm Abstracts, 
Vol. XI, No. 1. 

Nicholson, Robert A., “The Harmonie Preparation of the High 
School Choral Conductor.” 140 pp. (Ph.D., Musie Eduea- 
tion, 1953) 

Smith, Edgar H., “An Experiment to Determine the Value of 
Notated Thematic Excerpts Relative to the Recognition 
of Aural Musical Themes.” 282 pp. (Ph.D., Musie Educa- 
tion, 1952) 

Smith, Julia Frances, “Aaron Copland, His Work and Contri- 
bution to American Music.” 648 pp. (Ph.D., Higher Edu- 
cation) 


University of North Carolina 


Garrett, Allen, “The Works of William Billings.” 177 pp. 
(Ph.D., Music, 1952) 
Livingston, Herbert, “The Italian Overture from A. Searlatti 
to Mozart.” 343 pp. (Ph.D., Music, 1952) 
University of Rochester 


Pierson, Thomas, “The Life and Music of John Alden Car- 
penter.” (Ph.D., Theory, 1952) 


University of Southern California 
Borrowdale, George, “The Musices Liber, Primus of Diego 
Ortiz, Spanish Musician.” (Ph.D., Musicology, 1952) 
Bright, Robert Houston, “The Early Tudor Part-Song from 


Newarke to Cornyshe.” (Ph.D., Musicology, 1952) 


Syracuse University 
York, Roy, Jr., “An Experimental Study of Vocal Music Read- 
ing Using Eye-Movement Photography and Voice Record- 
ing.” 440 pp. (Ed.D., 1952) 
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“STUDENT 


The following was written by the 
editor of the school paper of St. 
Louis Institute of Music. The author 
is a member of the MTNA Student 
Chapter of the St. Louis Institute of 
of Music, and expects to open her 
own private studio after being gradu- 
ated in 1954, 


MUSIC IS MY MASTER 
by 
Gerry Ribich 


But I am not her slave! I live to 
do her justice, and one could hardly 
say that a slave “lives.” 

What with our never-ending en- 
thusiasm for hearing music. talking 
about music, and making music, it is 
no wonder that the days seem to be- 
come shorter and shorter. and we 
become a bit panic stricken as the 
familiar “I’m not 
enough” feeling sets in. That is when 
we decide that five hours of daily 
practice is not sufficient, and we con- 


accomplishing 


sider increasing our practice period 
to eight hours each day. 

“What’s wrong with that?” you 
ask. Nothing. Nothing at all. The 
idea is fine. Only you do not have 
eight hours a day for practicing when 
you are required to study other sub- 
jects in order to meet the require- 
ments for a degree in music. Perhaps 
you are earning your way through 
school. You may even have some 
family responsibilities that take up 
some of your time. The more you 
think about it the more you begin to 
realize that you will probably be 
busier than you want to be for the 
rest of your life. After one degree is 
earned, advanced study for more ad- 
vanced degrees is suggested. Even 
if you do not want to earn advanced 


must continue 


degrees, still you 


STUDENT ARTISTS 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION 





Heard in Oklahoma City—representatives from 
ew Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado and 
Arkansas. 
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studying and practicing all your life, 
if you want to be worthy of the title 
of “teacher.” Then, if you marry. 
there will be the added responsibil- 
ities that come with a family. 

Now, if we were only paid for an 
eight hour work day at the piano 
perhaps only the top concert and re- 
cital artists can be considered as re- 
ceiving such 
fees they 


remuneration. if the 
receive are considered as 
payment not only for their public ap- 
pearances but also for the hours and 
years they have spent in study and 
practice. 

Of course, you might save the 
“Hello” to 
your friends. You might forget what 
an evening of dancing is like, and 
you might just disregard all those 
unfortunate people who know noth- 
ing about music, and therefore. are 
not willing to make the necessary 


minutes it takes to say 


sacrifices for it, as such people will 
only take up time that you want to 
give to your art. Be sure that you 
do not notice what a beautiful day it 
is. for you may be tempted to stay 
outdoors and enjoy it, but then your 
practicing will suffer for you can 
not take your piano outside. You 
must deny the existence of the fried 
chicken leg at the picnic. and the 
cheering section of your school at the 
football game. You can not take 
time to thrill at the feel of the sparkl- 
ing water as it runs over your feet 
in the nearby brook, if you are really 
going to find those extra hours for 
your practicing. Yes, you are a 
slave to your art, and no one, not 
even Mr. Lincoln, can help you solve 
Are you happy? Per- 
haps, if you love your art enough to 
make this sacrifice for her. 

It is surprising how many “little 
things” contribute to making a happy 
and a full life. You will be happier. 
and so will your master, MUSIC, if 
you find time to enjoy the little 
things: the sunset, the brook, and the 
friendship of your classmates. The 
person who can successfully balance 
“living” with his work is really wise. 
You will find that your own life will 
be happier, and your performance 
will be more satisfying and stimulat- 
ing to all who hear you, if you add 


this problem. 





EWS~ 


these “little things” to your master, 


MUSIC, 


Members of MTNA Student Chap- 
ter #4, located at the St. Louis Insti- 
tute of Music, Kauffman. 


sponsor, devoted three meetings of 


Richard 


one hour each to a discussion of the 
two complementary articles written 
by Paul S. Flinn and Dorris Van 
Ringelesteyn that were published in 
the September-October 1952 issue of 
AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER un- 
der the heading “The Private Teacher 
and Public School Music.” The mem- 
bers of the Student Chapter divided 
themselves into two groups, and 
studied the articles which formed the 
bases of their discussion. 

The results of these discussions 
have been reported by Pat Shaffer of 
Elizabethville, Pennsylvania, for the 
Private Teacher, and by Marion 
Hackbarth of Antigo, Wisconsin, for 
the Public School Music Teacher. 

The views. goals, teaching prob- 
lems, teaching materials and methods 
of both private music teachers and 
public school music teachers were 
compared. Differences between and 
similarities of private music teachers 
and public school music teachers were 
brought out. 

The report ends with the following 
suggestions for correlating the work 
of the private music teacher with that 
of the school music teacher: 

1. Have joint meetings of the pri- 
vate music teachers and the school 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The Alabama MTA is now a 
sturdy reality six months old. Like 
most six-month olds, it has grown 
rapidly and brought a great deal of 
satisfaction and genuine pleasure to 
many persons. It was a dream for a 
long time, and one that seemed un- 
likely to be filled for a long time. 
There were “Doubting Thomases” as 
always; there were those who won- 
dered if it were really needed. To 
those who asked, “What for?” we 
said, “To promote ourselves, each 
other, and our profession; to raise 
our standards and perhaps our pay; 
to offer our pupils, young and old, 
gifted and average, an opportunity 
to express themselves and be heard; 
to keep up with musical activities and 
professional advancements by read- 
ing our association magazine; to get 
acquainted with each other and talk 
over our mutual problems.” 

It worked. Eventually we planned 





a one-day convention, and the big 
day arrived. Teachers came from all 
over the state. Many came who were 
not members and stayed after the 
session and became members. Was 
our first convention a success, we 
asked each other. It was a week later 
before all doubts were gone. The re- 
action was spontaneous, enthusiastic, 
and best of all, deeply sincere. Let- 
ters came in from members who had 
received exactly what they were look- 
ing for, and they expressed them- 
selves in a way that brought humility 
and heart-felt thankfulness to the of- 
ficers who had worked so hard. 

Mrs. Nancy Vaught of Fort Payne 
wrote four glowing pages in which 
she said, “It must have taken a group 
of human dynamos to do all the 
planning and ‘putting on’ such a 
wonderful program at our first con- 


vention! 


The demonstration of class 
work by those precious children was 
a wonderful thing to me because I am 
just beginning to attempt class work. 
It was worth the trip to Birmingham, 
just to see that.” 

Faye Young of Gardendale wrote, 
“I have never enjoyed a day more 
since I started teaching five years 
ago. If, as you said, this is a tiny 
miniature of the program the MTNA 
puts on, then I shall start saving 
NOW to go to St. Louis in °55.” 


ALABAMA 
MTA 
Birmingham 
Women's 
Chorus 


Part of the 
audience at one 
of the sessions 


Louise Bell of Tuscaloosa “enjoyed \ 
every session of the convention. I | 
realize it took much thought, time 
and planning to have such a lovely 
program the first year... I am 
happy to be a part of such a splendid 
organization as ours.” 

Letters are still coming in every 
day, each with a ring of sincerity. 

From our young people who 
entered our Essay Contest we have 
learned that youthful Alabamians are 
anxious to walk in our footsteps. We 
received 57 entries in the “Why I 
Would Like To Teach Music” con- 
test. Betty Scruggs of Talladega won 
first place. Alabama MTA is offer- 
ing three scholarships to Auburn’s 
Summer Music Camp for this year. 

We have plans for scholarships, 
music festivals, district musical pro- 
grams, a material clinic, a methods 
clinic, writing and composing con- 
tests .. . for our future. 





ALABAMA MTA OFFICERS 


Standing: H. L. Lebaron, Mrs. Philip Speir, Em- 

erson Van Cleave. Seated: Claudia Faulk, Mary 

je Bardeleben, Esther Rennick, Mrs. Nelson Aber- 
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MICHIGAN MTA 
has recently voted 


unanimously for 


100% affiliation 
with MTNA 
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by Helen La Velle 


The Montana MTA invites you to 
plan a vacation this summer in the 
Northwest. July 27 to August 1 
would be a pleasant week to spend at 
the University of Montana and at- 
tend our music week institute which 
will be held in the beautiful new 
music building just completed. 

This year we are very fortunate to 
have as our master teacher for the 
piano clinic Dr. William S. Newman 
of the University of North Carolina, 
who has been on the National As- 
sociation program both in Dallas and 
Cincinnati. In the vocal field there 
will be our own Dr. Luther Richman, 
recently from the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, and Dr. Max Noah, out- 
standing singer and choral director. 

Before going to Seattle for the 
Western Division convention August 
11, a pleasant ten days could be 
spent in visiting Flathead Lake coun- 
try and our wonderful Glacier Na- 
tional Park, both within a short dis- 
tance from Missoula. 

We welcome you with true West- 
ern friendliness. 
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The Minnesota MTA is buzzing 
with activity this time of year. The 


MAA 
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Minnesota MTA's Famous Ten Piano Concert 


June convention is being planned; 
the music contests are on! 

On March 21, in five districts, the 
Preliminary contests were held. The 
final contest was held on the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota campus April 
11. This involved a large number of 
interested teachers and 625 pupils. 
Piano, voice, and strings were judged 
in various age groups, the winners 
getting cash awards and Certificates 
of Merit. 

Teachers and pupils agree that 
such a contest is stimulating. It en- 
tails the kind of work no teacher can 
quite get a student to do without 
such competition. Musically, it pays 
very well too. The experiences are 
worth while for teachers, pupils and 
parents. The demand for contests 
comes from the students. The con- 
test-material lists are issued on 
December 1 and are eagerly awaited. 
All teachers agree that these lists are 
invaluable additions to their own, as 
vital supplementary lists. These 
yearly contests are no new venture, 
but within the last four years they 
have doubled in registration. 


Dora Gosso 
President 
of Minnesota 


MTA 





The President of MMTA, Dora 


Gosso, of Concordia College, St. 


Paul, has through several years 
served as Treasurer, First Vice- 


President, convention chairman, and 
contest director, and through many 
experiences has seen the contests 
reach new heights in interest and 
musical attainment. 

The Association itself has a re- 
organization plan under way. Its 
constitution is being brought up to 
date. The state is again being di- 


vided into districts with a local chair- 
man in each of the five districts. The 


100% affiliation with MTNA gives 
new stimulation to the individual 
member-thinking. A future “music 
operation” plan for pupil and 
teacher-member is under considera- 
tion, 

June 14-15 are the state conven- 
tion dates; the University of Min- 
nesota will be the place. Dr. Russell 
G. Harris, of Hamline University, is 
program chairman. He, together with 
Clyde Stevens of the University, who 
serves as convention chairman, has 
planned a great convention program. 
Silvio Scionti, North Texas State 
College, will be the guest teacher and 
lecturer. His famous  artist-pupil, 
Monte Hill Davis, will give the Sun- 
day afternoon piano recital. Dr. 
Roy Underwood, past-president of 
MTNA, will be guest speaker on 
Monday, June 15, speaking on 
“Music Therapy”. The Voice Sec- 
tions will be conducted by Madame 
Olga Sharnova of Chicago. A Dal- 
croze Eurythmie demonstration will 
be given by Martha Baker of Min- 
neapolis. The convention will close 
with a Ten Piano concert, the parts 
being played by the contest winners. 
Outstanding artist pupils will share 
solo places in piano, voice, and 
strings on this program. 


Southwestern Division 


Colorado 
Oklahoma 


Arkansas 
New Mexico Texas 
HE Southwestern Division of 
MTNA convened in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, March 13-16, 1953 
in conjunction with the annual con- 
vention of Oklahoma Music Teachers 
Association. In addition, the na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers and 
the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing held meetings and audi- 
tions during the early part of the 
convention. Teachers from Colorado, 
Arkansas, New Mexico, Texas. and 


New Jersey MEA 





* 


State Association presents award to Carroll 
Glenn and Eucene List. Left to right: MTN 

ive Secre ones Mr. List; 
Mrs, A. J. Rosenthal, president; Yfra Neaman, 
>| Applebaum, pro 
Kenneth 


, Seen at 
Southwestern 
Meeting 


Storm Bull plays 
at Contemporary 
Music Session 
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Oklahoma, the CANTO states. par- 
ticipated in the stimulating sessions. 

Fine musical programs and promi- 
nent personalities in the music field 
distinguished the well-planned series 
of meetings. The national president 
of MTNA, Dr. Barrett Stout of 
Louisiana State University, Dr. 
James Francis Cooke, editor emeritus 
of ETUDE magazine, and S. Turner 
Jones, executive secretary of MTNA. 
and editor of AMERICAN MUSIC 
TEACHER, the official magazine of 
the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion, lent a national atmosphere to 
the occasion. Dr. William Doty of 
Texas University, Dr. T. Smith Me- 
Corkle of Texas Christian University, 
Storm Bull of Colorado University, 


14 


A section of the 
Exhibit Area 


The Gypsy 


Dinner 


String Section 
meeting— 
G. Louis Doll, 
chairman, second 
from left 


Convention 
Banquet 
at 
Skirvin Tower 
Hotel 


Carlos Moseley of Oklahoma Univer- 
sity, Albert Lukken of Tulsa Uni- 
versity, Max Mitchell of Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Dr. Hugh Miller 
of New Mexico University, Kenneth 
R. Osborne of Arkansas University, 
and Clarence Burg of Oklahoma City 
University were among the college 
and university leaders present. Well- 
known private teachers participating 
in the forums were Byrdis W. Dan- 
felser of New Mexico, Jewel Major 
Roche of Oklahoma, Mrs. Ben H. 
Lincoln of Arkansas, Evelyn Bow- 
den of Arkansas, Herbert Ricker of 
Oklahoma, and Ardath Johnson of 
Texas. 

Performing artists and ensembles 
included: Soulima Stravinsky of the 





University of Illinois; Robert Hoff- 
man, pianist, Dean of the Musical 
Arts Conservatory, Amarillo, Texas; 
the University of Oklahoma String 
Trio with Robert Gerle. violin, 
Gabriel Magyar, ‘cello, and Keith 
Wallingford, piano; Carl Amt, or- 
ganist of Oklahoma A and M; the 
Metz string quartet from the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas: George Robert, 
piano, and Kurt Frederick. violin; 
Oklahoma A. and M. Symphonie 
Choir directed by Paul T. Klingstedt; 
Eastern New Mexico University 
Choir directed by Robert E. 
and the Oklahoma City Symphony 
conducted by Guy Fraser Harrison, 
At the Oklahoma Music Teachers 
Association luncheon. held Friday, 
March 13th, Jewel Major Roche pre- 
sented the following important mo- 
student auditions 
which was approved 
after discussion; “That student audi- 


Page; 


tion concerning 
unanimously 


tions include a simple progressive 
test of musicianship; that a com- 
mittee be appointed to work out re- 
quirements: that a copy of these re- 
sults be sent to all teachers six 
months prior to the auditions.” 

The Sunday night Southwestern 
Division banquet was highlighted by 
an address given by the Honorable 
Johnston Murray. governor of Okla- 
homa, with Dr. Archie Jones of 
Texas University serving as toast- 
master. 

Forums presented at the conven- 
tion covered the following topics: 
Junior Piano, Senior Piano. Strings, 


Organ, Theory in Schools, Con- 
temporary Music, Psychology. and 


Musicology, with several  distin- 
guished specialists in charge of each. 
Teachers attending the convention 
praised the efficiency of Mrs. Hazel 
D. Monfort, state and divisional 
president, and her committees, as 
well as the scope of the program. 


By Clair R. McGavern 


West Contral Division 
Missouri Nebraska 
Towa Kansas 
Shortly after having been elected 
as president of the West Central Di- 
vision of MTNA, Richard Kauffman 
accepted a new position in Ohio, ef- 
fective in September, and so resigned 
from his office. This has now been 
filled by the newly-elected president, 
Dr. Otis J. Mumaw, of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
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SEATTLE PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 5) 


C. Strings, Dr. Frank D°Andrea, Western Washington 
College of Education, presiding 
4:30- 5:15 pm. The Membership Speaks 
The Membership Plays (Piano Ensemble) Dr. Wil- 
liam Newman, University of North Carolina, pre- 
siding 
The Membership Plays (Orchestral Instruments ) 
lhe Membership Sings (Choral) Leonard Moore, pre- 
siding 
8:30 p.m. Concert — String Quartet 


Thursday, August 13 


8:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. Registration 
8:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. Exhibits 
8:00-10:00 am. Breakfast — Council of State and Local Presi- 
dents. Presiding: Edna Hanna. Topic: The Western 
Division of MTNA Points With Pride to 
“Arizona’s District Recitals and Clinics” 
Victor Baumann, President, Arizona MTA 
“Montana's Student Participation in Annual Institutes” 
Helen La Velle, President, Montana MTA 
“Oregon’s Projects—Both Established and Planned” 
Ruth Arcand, President, Oregon MTA 
“Washington's Workshops, Auditions and Musicrafters” 
Henrietta McElhaney, President, Washington MTA 
8:30-10:00 am. SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
A. Musicology. Frances Berry Turrell, Portland, Ore- 
gon. Subject: Significant Epochs 
“Early Theory—Dunstable Period or Classic Musicol- 
ogy” 
“Renaissance and 17th Century” 
Dr. Pauline Alderman, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 
“Early Classic or Twentieth Century” 
B. Senior Piano, Stacey Green, University of Oregon, 
presiding 
“Musicianship and Technique” 
Dr. William S. Newman, University of North Caro- 
lina 
“Demonstration in Teaching Memorization” 
Elenore Altman, University of Arizona 
C. Strings, Dr. Frank D’Andrea, Western Washington 
College of Education, presiding 
“How the Private String Teacher and the Public 
School Supervisor Can Work Together in Building a 
Better String Program” 
Miles A. Dresskell, Arizona State College at Tempe 
Student Music Interlude—Mary Lou Galen, violinist, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
D. Student Affairs, Theodore Karle, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, presiding 
“Musicrafters” 
Evelyne Troth, Centralia, Washington 
10:15-11:15 am. SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
A. Contemporary Music 
“The Harmonic Language” : 
George Frederick McKay, University of Washington 
B. Kindergarten 
Lecture and Demonstration 


Mrs. Frances Montague and Arthur Zepp; pupils 
and equipment from Zepp-Montague Musical Kin- 


dergarten, Spokane, Washington 
C. Voice, Ruth Evelyn Stoughton, presiding 
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11:20-12:20 Concert 
yr. Alice Ehlers, harpsichordist, University of 
Southern California 
12:00 noen- 3:00 Luncheon and Business Meetings for Oregon 
MTA and Washington State MTA 
12:00 noon- 1:30 Tillieum Luncheons 
1:00- 5:00 p.m. Exhibits 
1:15- 3:00 p.m. Problems of the Individual States and Canada 
— Arizona, California, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Wvyo- 
ming, Montana and Canada 
Student Music Interlude 
Nelita True, piano, Bozeman, Montana 
Naney Williams, voice, Portland, Oregon 
3:15- 4:15 p.m. General Session—National Officers, Executive 
Board Members, and National Chairmen of MTNA, 
Presiding: Amy Welch, National Executive Commit- 
tee, MTNA 
Introductions 
Brief Messages 
“You Are The Music Teachers National Association” 
S. Turner Jones, Executive Secretary, MTNA 
“New Members Add Strength to MTNA; Continuing 
Members Are the Pillars of MTNA” 
Virginia France, National Vice-President in Charge 
of Membership 
Address: “A New Vision of Service for MTNA” 
Dr. Barrett Stout, National President, MTNA, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
Music Interlude Arnold Bullock, piano, Arizona 
State College, Tempe 
4:30- 5:30 p.m. Accreditation Workshop 
4:30- 5:15 p.m. Membership Participation Programs 
The Membership Speaks 
The Membership Plays (Piano) 
Dr. William S. Newman 
The Membership Plays (Orchestral Instruments ) 
The Membership Sings (Choral) 
Leonard Moore 
8:30 p.m. Opera Workshop 
* Dr. Stanley Chapple, conducting 
8:30 p.m Concert—Composers of the Northwest. Arranged by 
Stephen Balogh, Cornish School, ‘Seattle 


Friday, August 14 


8:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. Registration 
9:00 a.m.- 6:00 p.m. Exhibits 
8:30-10:00 a.m. SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
A. Studio Teachers— Problems of the Private Music 
Teacher; Ruth Arcand, presiding 
“The Private Teacher for Band and Orchestra Instru- 
ments” 
Victor Baumann, Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona 
“Do We Music Teachers Have Financial Problems?” 
Samuel Rodetsky, Concert Pianist and Teacher, San 
Francisco, California 
“The Private Teacher and School Administrators” 
Mrs. Luther Steward, piano, Phoenix, Arizona 
“The Violin Teacher's Viewpoint” 
“The Voice Teacher's Service to the Community” 
Alice Bogardus, Portland, Oregon 


Student Interlude — Bruce Duncanson, piano, Seattle 
Washington; Shirley Ann Blackwell, voice, Butte, 
Montana 


B. School Musie. William Lloyd Reowles, Eastern 
Washington College of Education, presiding 
C. Music in Colleges 
10:30 a.m.-12:00 noon SECTIONAL MEETINGS 







































































A. Contemporary Music, 
presiding 
“Form and Design in Contemporary Music” 
John Verrall, University of Washington 
B. Junior Piano, Nadine Dresskell, presiding 
“Functional Piano for the High School Student at the 
Junior Piano Level” 
Popular Piano 
Piano Ensemble 
Community Playing 
Music Appreciation 
“The Classics and the Teen-Ager” 
John T. Moore, University of Washington 
C. Senior Piano, Stacey Green, University of Oregon, 
presiding 
“Practice” 
Dr. William S. Newman, University of North Caro- 
lina 
“Bartok for the Senior Piano Student” 
Storm Bull, University of Colorado 
Student Music Interlude — Constance Knox, piano, 
Tucson, Arizona 
12:00 noon- 2:00 p.m. Sorority Luncheons — Mu Phi Epsilon, 
Sigma Alpha Iota, Phi Beta 
12:00 noon- 1:30 p.m. Luncheon for Participants in Student In- 
terludes. Tillicum Luncheons 
1:00- 5:00 p.m. Exhibits 
1:45- 2:45 p.m. Organ Concert, Walter A. Eichinger, Univer- 
sity of Washington 
1:45- 2:45 p.m. Psychology 
3:00- 4:30 pm. SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
A. Strings, Dr. Frank D’Andrea, Western Washington 
College of Education, presiding 
“Chamber Music Experience” 
Vilem Sokol, University of Washington 
Program: Lecture and Discussion 
Demonstration of Materials by Chamber groups 
B. Theory-Composition, Kemble Stout, Washington 
State College, presiding 
C. Voice, Marion Smith, Arizona State College, pre- 
siding 
3:00- 4:30 p.m. General Session Piano, Henrietta McElhany, 
Spokane, Washington, presiding 
“Embellishments and Style for Correct Interpretation 
of 17th and 18th Century Music for All Grade Levels” 
Dr. Alice Ehlers, University of Southern California 
“How Interesting Is Your Piano Lesson?” 
Ray Green, concert pianist and composer, New York 
“Performance” 
Dr. William Newman, University of North Carolina 
Music Interlude — Ralph Dobbs, piano, Willamette 
University, Salem, Oregon 
4:45- 5:30 p.m. Membership Participation Programs 
7:00 p.m. Banquet 
Toastmaster—Dr. Stanley Chapple, Chairman, School 
of Music, University of Washington 
Program—Seattle Chorale, Leonard Moore, conducting 
Dr. William S. Newman, concert pianist, University 
of North Carolina, playing Ravel’s Concerto in G 
major with Wallace Marshall playing the orchestral 
arrangement at the second piano 


Frederick McKay, 


George 





Saturday, August 15 


8:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. Registration 
8:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. Exhibits 
8:30-10:00 am. SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
A. Junior Piano. Bernice Ramskill, University of Mon- 
tana, presiding 
“Use of the Piano for Group Instruction of Private 
Pupils” 
Nadine Dreskell, Arizona State College at Tempe 
Technique 
heory 
Music History 
Repertoire 
B. Senior Piano. Stacey Green, presiding 
C. Strings, Frank D’Andrea, presiding 
10:15 a.m. Certification 
Presiding: Bernice Sisson 
“State Accreditation, Its Benefits and Weaknesses” 
a. To the Music Profession 
b. To the Student 
e. To the Public 
Jean Crockett, Chinook, Montana; Amy Welch, 
Portland, Oregon; Victor Baumann, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona 


10:15-11:30 a.m. Contemporary Music Concert, George Fred- 
erick McKay, presiding 
11:45 a.m. Luncheon, Arizona State MTA. Presiding: Julia 
Marie Tibbetts, State President, Arizona Federated 
Music Clubs 
Tillicum Luncheons 
1:15- 2:15 p.m. Concert, participants in Student Music Inter- 
ludes 
Nelita True, piano, Bozeman, Montana 
Nancy Williams, voice, Portland, Oregon 
Constance Knox, piano, Tucson, Arizona 
Shirley Ann Blackwell, voice, Butte, Montana 
Mary Lou Galen, violin, Phoenix, Arizona 
Phyllis Graham, voice, Olympia, Washington 
Bruce Duncanson, piano, Seattle, Washington 
2:30 p.m. Membership Participation General Session 
The Membership Speaks 
The Membership Plays (Piano Ensemble) Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Newman 
The Membership Plays (Orchestral Instruments) 
The Membership Sings, Leonard Moore, presiding 
Combined Chorus and Orchestra, Dr. Stanley Chapple, 
conducting 
00 p.m. Sight Seeing Tours 
00 p.m. No Host Dinner—Outgoing and Incoming Executive 
Committee Members of the Western Division, 
MTNA 
7:30 p.m. Executive Committee Meeting, Old and New Boards 
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University of Texas 
Kennedy, V. J.. “The Administration and Administrative Prob- 
lems and Procedures of the Music Departments of Munici- 
pal Colleges and Universities in the United States.” 379 pp. 
(Ph.D., Education, 1952) 


Union Theological Seminary 


Hjortsvang, Carl T., “Scandinavian Contributions to American 
Sacred Music.” (D.S.M., 1951) 


Western Reserve University 
Evans, Edward G., Jr., “An Investigation of Harmonic Ten- 
sion.” (Ph.D., Music, 1951) 
Fink, J. Harold, “Handel and the Doctrine of the Affections; 
an Analysis of the Expressive Means in Handel’s Ora- 


torios and Correlations with the Doctrine of the Affec- 
tions.” (Ph.D., Music, 1952) 


University of Wisconsin 


Roe, Horton L., “The Camerata de’ Bardi and the Foundations 
of Music Drama.” (Ph.D., 1952) 


Yale University 


Williams, Sarah Jane (Mrs. Clem), “The Music of Guillaume 
de Machaut.” (Ph.D., History of Music, 1952) 


PART II. DISSERTATIONS IN PROGRESS 


Boston University 


*Buker, Alden Putnam, “Choralbearbeitung from Johann Wal- 
ther to Dietrich Buxtehude.” (Ph.D., Musicology) 


University of California at Berkeley 


*Simon, Edwin J.,“Double Exposition Treatment in the Classic 
Concerto.” (Ph.D., Musicology) 


Cornell University 


*Bergsagel, John D., “The National Aspects of the Music of 
Ralph Vaughan Williams.” (Ph.D., Musicology) 

*Mintz, Donald M., “Unpublished Youthful Works of Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.” (Ph.D., Musicology) 

*Smither, Howard E., “A Theory of Rhythm for the Study 
of 20th-century Music.” (Ph.D., Musicology) 


Hebrew Union College 

*Sharlin, William, “The Historical Development of Hasidic 
Music.” (Ph.D., Music) 

*Schaalman, Rabbi Herman, “Gersonides’ Book De Numeria 

Harmonics.” (Ph.D. for which Music is the minor field) 

*Stern, Rabbi Malcolm, “The Headings and Superscriptions of 

the Psalter.” (Ph.D. for which Music is the minor field) 
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State University of lowa 


"Dempster, Fred E., “The Magnificat Settings of Orlando di 
Lasso.” (Ph.D., Musicology) 

*Feese, Gerald, “A Study of French 
(Ph.D., Musicology) 

*Kent, Ralph M., “Large Choral Works by American Com- 
posers Written before 1900.” (Ph.D., Music) 

*Rice, William C., “A History and Criticism of Music in the 
Methodist Church.” (Ph.D., Music) 

*Service, Alfred, “A Study of Cadence in the Piano Sonata 
since Debussy.” (Ph.D., Musicology and Theory) 


1375-1400.” 
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New York University 
Graduate School of Arts and Science 


*Karp, Theodore, “The Works of the Chatelain de Coucy: 
An Analytical Study.” (Ph.D., Music) 

*Michael, George, “Orchestra Music in Italy 1580-1620.” (Ph.D., 
Music) 

*Pearl, Mildred, “The Suite in 
Style.” (Ph.D., Music) 

*Shine, Josephine, “The Motets of Jean Mouton.” 
Music) 

*Seder, Theodore, “Musical and Sound Instruments of the 
North West Coast Indians.” (Ph.D., Music) 

*Thurston, Ethel, “Critical Edition with the Commentary of 
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School of Education 
*Robbins, William, “A Historical-Critical Account of Chil- 
dren’s Music.” (Ph.D., Music Education) 
University of North Carolina 


*Howell, Almonte C., Jr., “The French Organ Mass in the 
16th and 17th Centuries.” (Ph.D., Music) 

*Muns, George E., Jr., “The Climax in Music.” (Ph.D. Music) 

*Weaver, Robert, “Florentine Opera and Theatricals, 1610- 
1670.” (Ph.D., Music) 


Princeton University 
*Naegele, Philipp Otto, “August Wilhelm Ambros: His His- 
torical and Critical Thinking.” (Ph.D., Music) 
Stanford University 
*Houle, George, “Rhythm and Tonality in Late Baroque and 
Classic Styles.” (Ph.D., Music) 
University of Southern California 


*Riedel, Johannes, “Leisen Formulae: Their Polyphonic Set- 
tings in Renaissance and Reformation.” (Ph.D., Musicol- 
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*Trotter, Robert, “Thomas Crequillon and the Franco-Flemish 
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that we have now some four-hundred- 
fifty cities maintaining their own 
orchestras and doing so, with a few 
exceptions, entirely through private 
contributions from their citizens — 
many of these orchestras are dissemi- 
nating music on a much larger scale. 
Such great orchestras as 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Roches- 
ter, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati 
and many more are touring regu- 
larly and are heard by hundreds of 
communities. It is no exaggeration 
to state that close to one-thousand 
different American towns regularly 
hear live performances of orchestral 
music by orchestras whose quality 
today can readily be compared with 
the finest orchestras of Europe. 

Even more startling and again 
most original and different in every- 
one of its many aspects from any- 
thing that has ever been attempted 
anywhere else in the world is the 
organization of concerts throughout 
this country. This amazing develop- 
ment, too, is a product of the years 
fact, 
only thirty years old. The very con- 
ception of what is known to you as 
the organized audience plan, the vast 
enterprises of Community and Civic 
Concerts, is something typical for 
the American use of simple merchan- 
dising principles in the world of art 
and music. I will certainly not stand 
up here and praise the application of 
the selling methods that were de- 
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between the two wars—is, in 
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veloped for the mass distribution of 
refrigerators and vacuum cleaners to 
the dissemination of sopranos, harp- 
sichordists and symphony orchestras 
as the greatest cultural accomplish- 
ment of the ages. Its shortcomings, 
its over-commercialization, its musi- 
cal censorship are known only too 
well. Yet, they have brought fine 
music to the staggering number of 
nineteen-hundred communities in the 
United States and Canada. The prin- 
ciple of the organized audience plan 
is of course known to you—it is as 
simple as it is ingenious. Instead of 
waiting for the customers to show 
up. or, as it frequently used to hap- 
pen, not to show up, the customer 
is asked to pay five dollars dues in 
advance. And after eight-hundred 
people have paid their five*dollars, 
the artists are engaged for the four- 
thousand dollars on hand, less ex- 
penses. Nobody takes any risks and 
whether the customer comes to the 
concert, or gives his tickets to the 
maid or just forgets the whole thing, 
is of no further consequence to the 
organizers. On that basis some six- 
thousand concerts are unleashed on 
the community and civic circuits year 
after year. The net result is a dis- 
semination of first musical 
artists on a scale which would other- 
wise be unthinkable in a country of 
such vast dimensions, with all the 
handicaps in travel time and travel 
expense which are unknown prob- 
lems to European concertizing artists. 

And what, ladies and gentlemen, is 
the American composer’s outlook and 
participation in all this humming 
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activity? He has still ample ground 
for complaint and _ dissatisfaction, 
but, contrary to the general belief 
that he leads a dismal, pitiful life, 
there is little doubt that his position, 
too, has greatly improved during 
recent years, It is difficult to imagine 
that it is only twenty or fewer years 
since such prominent European exiles 
as Aaron Copland or Virgil Thomson 
returned to their native land to find 
nothing but an occasional League of 
Composers performance, maybe a 
radio commission arranged through 
some highbrow who in turn would 
soon be fired by the network, or the 
limited encouragement of such iso- 
lated pioneers as Serge Koussevitzky. 
If they wanted their music published 
in those not so long expired days. 
American composers had to pay for 
it by forming cooperative publishing 
houses, such as the Arrow Press or 
relying on the charity of bighearted 
angels. There were practically no 
recordings of contemporary Ameri- 
can music. An occasional perform- 
ance of an American opera at the 
Metropolitan served rather the pur- 
pose of discrediting American music 
than the piously professed intention 


to show its potentialities. Today the 
American composer has gained a 
position in the cultural hierarchy of 
this country that makes him, at least, 
equal to writers, dramatists, actors 
and scientists. American works are 
published by regular, commercial 
publishers, and some of these pub- 
lishers have already gone so far as to 
admit that what they used to call 
contemptuously “prestige music” has 
now advanced from this, the lowest 
of all categories, to the lofty regions 
where the stuff actually makes money. 
American music is recorded in en- 
couraging quantities, and the reason 
why there probably are not too many 
American composers here among us 
today is because they are all in Italy 
on Fulbrights, Guggenheims, Rocke- 
fellers, Fords, and what-have-you’s. 
Contemporary music is not only fea- 
tured by esoteric groups anymore. It 
appears regularly on the programs of 
our symphony orchestras and schools. 
To include a contemporary work has 
almost become the rule for a good 
program. All-classical or romantic 
programs have become the exception. 
And many American compositions— 
and here is a sure sign that this 





music is accepted by the public for 
its value, not only for its novelty— 
have long passed the sad stage where 
they were played only because they 
were a premiére—a premiere that, 
at the same time, was also the 
derniere of all times. There are many 
symphonic works by such men as 
Howard Hanson, William Schuman, 
Barber, Copland, Harris, Piston and 
many others which have been around 
for ten and more years and are still 
being played—a test of time that 
nowadays almost proves immortality. 

The financial counterpoint to this 
merry tune has not always been an 
enjoyable melody. But the time 
seems to have passed when many an 
American orchestra considered it an 
undeserved honor for one of our 
composers to soil their noble pro- 
grams with his output. To demand 
money on top of it was considered 
an insolence punishable by the sum- 
mary removal of the obnoxious miser 
from the program. Conditions are 
still far from satisfactory from the 
creative American musician’s point 
of view. But at last the performers 
and other music consumers begin to 
understand that without the com- 
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poser providing the very foundation 
of their trade, there would be no 
symphony orchestra, no high-priced 
soloists, no conductors, no music de- 
partments and no MTNA meetings in 
Cincinnati. In recent years most 
American orchestras and _ concert 
artists — and many, although I am 
bound to say by far not all—schools 
of music have begun to recognize the 
justified claims of our compesers for 
some compensation for performance 
of their works, The amounts are still 
microscopic in comparison to the 
over-all budget of most organizations. 
The Boston Symphony, for example, 
which takes in over a million dollars 
a year from its various activities pays 
only three-thousand dollars—that is 
point three percent—to ASCAP for 
the use of their repertoire. They were 
quite surprised when the orchestra 
toured Europe last summer and dis- 
covered that in France, for instance, 
they had to pay 4.4% of their re- 
ceipts for the use of copyright music 
to the Societé des Auteurs. Applied 
to this country that would mean that 
they would have to pay forty-four- 
thousand instead of three-thousand 
dollars per year. That the cleaning 
women, ushers and ticket takers in 
Carnegie Hall make much more 
money than the composers performed 
there is common knowledge. But 
things are looking up. I am happy 
to be able to report to you that at a 
recent recital where Horowitz played 
Samuel Barber’s new sonata which 
took the composer almost two years 
to complete, the men who carted the 
piano across 57th Street got only 
seven times as much money as the 
composer. However, the principle 
begins to be recognized that in addi- 
tion to the musicians, the landlord 
and the Edison Company, the com- 
poser, too, should receive more than 
a slap on the back, sharply bent by 
malnutrition, when his music is per- 
formed, and that is already some- 
thing to be grateful for. 

So much about composers. Now, 
to talk to a gathering such as this 
about the fabulous development of 
music education—about the twenty- 
five-thousand bands, and the school 
orchestras that have been organized 
during the past thirty years—again 
something that is entirely an Ameri- 
can solution, something entirely un- 
known to European schools—or to 
talk about the growth of our schools 
of music during this flamboyant 
period of American musical history 
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would, of course, mean carrying 
coals to Newcastle. If this subject 
would be discussed between us, you 
people should do the talking and | 
should be a very silent listener. But 
I have to fill in this one stone in my 
mosaic because it is so important a 
stone and one that supports so many 
others. Again, what has been done 
has been done on a huge scale and in 
an amazingly short time. A few years 
ago I happened to be in Switzerland 
when the conservatory of the town of 
Winterthur celebrated its  three- 
hundredth anniversary. I could not 








help recalling that the oldest schools 
of music in this country, Boston, I 
believe, and Peabody in Baltimore, 
were founded only in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and that such 
venerable institutions of American 
musical education as Curtis, Juilliard 
and Eastman were only founded in 
the twenties. 

But I can not pass over the schools 
of music without an _ additional 
thought that is offered to you by an 
outsider who is not too familiar with 
your special problems, but looks at 
them only as part of the over-all 












musical picture in this country. 
Again we have to compare, for a 
moment, our problems here in Amer- 
ica with the European tradition. I 
pointed out before the basic dif- 
ference in our economic and political 
thinking, and the effect this had and 
has on the organization of musical 
life in America. But I did not want 
to convey the impression that music 
should be run and organized entirely 
on the principles of the loss and 
profit philosophy of business. and by 
the supply and demand principles of 
free enterprise. Music is not a com- 
modity. It is a thing of beauty—a 
spiritual. not a material thing. It is 
not necessary in the sense of food, 
shelter or clothing. It is necessary 
as a spiritual segment of our lives. It 
seems to me, next to religion, the 
most universal spiritual force that 
motivates and justifies our lives. Its 
success and importance can surely 
not be measured by the simple con- 
sideration of whether or not it makes 
money. I will never forget the shock 
I received when in the early days of 
my life as an American I discussed 
the Metropolitan Opera with a man 
who commented on the ever recur- 
ring drives for public help by the 
Met with the statement, “If they don’t 
make money, why don’t they close 
the joint?” 


A Suggestion 


I think that the dangerous and 
absurd philosophy behind this _re- 
mark must constantly be kept in 
mind by all of us who have made 
music not only our profession but 


our avocation, our dream, our life. 
And in this connection I suggest that 
in the rapidly changing pattern of 
musical life in this country the 
schools of music, the universities, the 
colleges, all our schools, begin to 
take on a function that is very simi- 
lar in principle, although different 
in its practical functions, to the part 
played by the royal and imperial sup- 
porters of music in the Europe of the 
past, or by the states and cities who 
support music there at present. Many 
American schools have already today 
composers in residence on their staff 

just as Count Esterhazy had 
Joseph Haydn as his composer in 
residence, or the great Louis had 
Lully or Rameau his maitre de 
chapelle, Other universities have 
string quartets in residence, such as 
the Walden Quartet of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, of which I read this 
afternoon in the program of the 
stimulating concert given by the sym- 
phony orchestra of the university 
under Mr. 
member of the quartet, that it is a 
resident-artists quartet of the uni- 
versity, devoting half-time to the re- 
search and performance of chamber 
music of all countries, and half-time 
And the Walden Quar- 
tet is, of course, only one of many 
similar ensembles, all of which seem 
to me an American version of the old 
European court orchestra that could 
be found in every little principality. 
Other schools engage fine orchestra 
players as teachers, and lend-lease 
them to the local symphony at union 
rates. The orchestra could never 
afford to engage such fine players 


Goodman, who is also a 


to teaching. 


without the indirect subsidy thus pro- 
vided to them. These endeavors are 
attempts by these schools not only to 
utilize the experience and promi- 
nence of composers and artists to- 
wards the improvement of their own 
standards as educational institutions, 
but also to help the artists by reliev- 
ing their worry for their daily bread 
and butter, and to give them oppor- 
tunities to create and mature lei- 
surely, as artists should be allowed 
to at any time. The great musical 
and cultural value of all this is evi- 
dent. 


Opera 


In no department of musical ac- 
tivity, however, is the part played by 
our schools as important and as 
strikingly sensational as in the field 
I do not hesitate to say 
that we are today developing an 
operatic set-up in this country that 
makes poor prophets indeed of those 
who considered opera as an un- 
American activity, and proclaimed 
again and again that it would never 
catch on in this country, unless pre- 
fixed by “soap” or “horse.” How fast 
it all changes! Ten years ago there 
was scarcely a trace of it. Today, 
there are several hundred organiza- 
tions in this country actively produc- 
ing opera. Only a handful of these, 
and a very small handful for that 
matter, are professional groups, such 
as the Metropolitan Opera, the San 
Francisco Opera, the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera and a few others. The great 
bulk of them has sprung up during 
the past five years in response, it 
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seems to me. to a public desire for 
opera that is as new as it is exciting 
and promising. There is scarcely a 
college. university, or school of music 
without an opera workshop. There 
are opera guilds and opera associa- 
tions, after dinner operas and grass 
roots operas, operas on the beach. 
operas in the cathedral. operas in the 
round and operas on the square. 
opera on the roof and opera in the 
believes one’s 


cellar—-one = scarcely 


eyes. Some of them. such as the 
opera departments of Indiana Uni- 
versity or the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles. begin to 
assume a seriousness of purpose and 
a magnitude of effort that makes one 
think of the activities of European 
subsidized opera houses. 

(Juite obviously. this sort of oper- 
atic activity in America fs subsidized 
hy the universities who provide the 
staff. the 


facilities. the over-all guidance. It is 


theaters. the technical 
in this field where the schools begin 
to perform a function that is import- 
ant not only for their own students 
and teachers. but most important for 
all the people in their communities, 
and even more important, for the 
musical future of America. My own 
desk at Schirmer’s is probably a 
particularly well situated observation 
post for all this teeming activity. and 
1 am grateful and happy to mount it 
every morning. Every mail brings 
new proof of the fact that there is 
a rapidly growing interest in opera 
all over the land. and a great ambi- 
tion to do things bigger and _ better. 
Many of these new operatic centers 
started modestly enough with a piano 
hammering away at a scene from 
the “Soldiers” 
from Faust. Many have already come 


Carmen, or Chorus” 
to a point where they present full 
scale operatic productions. complete 
with orchestra, scenery, costumes. 
The variety of repertory offered is 
amazing. Innumerable works, which 
for obvious reasons could never be 
performed by the Metropolitan and 
other professional groups with their 
cumbersome their 
financial handicaps. are offered for 
the first time to the American public. 
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Some are: Mozart’s /domeneo or 
Titus, Gluck’s Caravan of Mecca, 
Purcell’s Fairy Queen or Monte- 


verdi's Coronation of Popea, Ros- 


sinis Turk in Italy or Gounod’s 
Médecin malgré lui. A workshop in 
Seattle even turned recently from 


Rossini’s Barber of Seville to the 
opera which Giovanni Paisiello wrote 
on the same subject thirty-four years 
that 
Paisiello never heard of Seattle, but 


before Rossini. I am sure 
don’t you think it is very nice that 
Seattle 


Paisiello ? 


now has a chance to meet 


The Composer’s Opportunity 


But even more important. ladies 
and gentlemen. look what all this 
means to the American composer. 
lor the first time. he can see a tan- 
gible and realistic opportunity in the 
field of opera. Why has American 
opera in the past been lacking of 
9 


consistent success? Such works as 


Damrosch’s Scarlet Letter, Taylor's 


The King’s Henchman, Hanson's 
Verry Mount—or operas by Henry 


Hadley, or Richard Hagemann—fine 


and ambitious works—yet. they were 
all written out of European operatic 
traditions, for the full scale produc- 
tion facilities that were suitable for 
the full scale. publicly subsidized 
European opera houses. but available 
in this country only at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera and a few similar places. 
some of which, such as the Chicago 
Opera, went out of existence some 
time ago. No wonder that the 
American had little in- 
centive to go through the agony of 


composer 


finding a libretto, persuading a play- 
wright to write it for him and spend- 
ing months if not years in composing 
hundreds of pages of music. A whole 
generation of American composers 
grew up and made a reputation for 
themselves here and abroad without 
paying any attention to opera. Such 
men as Roy Harris, William Schu- 
man, Samuel Barber, Aaron Copland 
or Walter Piston, to name just a few, 
have written for every me- 
dium but the operatic stage. But 
things have changed. I can tell you 


almost 
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that there is no day without many, 
sometimes a dozen or more requests 
coming to my desk from all over the 
country, asking for new material that 
can be performed by the hundreds of 
new groups that now spring out of 
the soil of America. Only a small 
segment of the standard repertory is 
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HOUSE OF MUSIC 


Progressive Piano Course 
for the Young Student 
by Edward Mattos 


The Modern Approach assures equal 
development of both hands. 
Delightfully illustrated. 


Three Books Now Ready! 


THE PRIMER* BOOK 1 BOOK 11 
Each 75c 


Sample copy of any one book 
sent free. 
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within their musical and technical 
reach. The conclusion is simple and 
challenging. Now that we have de- 
veloped at last our own operatic per- 
forming facilities—or | should rather 
say, now that YOU, you music educa- 
tors, you university presidents, you 
organizers and trustees of American 
musical culture, have developed these 
facilities- composers and 
writers, and, I will be glad to add, 
our publishers, have to respond with 
vision and imagination, if they will 
not be blamed by history that all this 
had to wilt and die again because we 
neglected to give it proper nourish- 
ment. 


now our 


The musical theater of America is 
different from the musical theater of 
Europe, and therefore the new works 
will have to be different in many 
respects from those created for 
European opera houses. The Ameri- 
can composer, at this point, is not 
asked to write for the facilities that 
were offered Verdi when he wrote 
Aida for the Khedive of Egypt, or 
La Forza del Destino for the Imperial 
Opera House in St. Petersburg. The 
American composer can not count on 
the operatic facilities provided for 
Richard Wagner by a king in whose 
vocabulary the word “deficit” had 
been omitted. But to identify opera 
only with lavishness of stage and or- 
chestral forces and with great sing- 
ing stars narrows down the issue. 
Lavishness is no criterion of art. The 
American composer is called upon 
today to write for the operatic facili- 
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HYMN TUNES FOR BEGINNERS 
By ESTHER RENNICK 
A collection of beloved and familiar hymn 
tunes for the enjoyment of beginners, ar- 
ranged in five finger patterns for piano 
(with words). Includes — Jesus Loves Me — 
Rock Of Ages — America, The Beautiful 
— and others. PRICE 60c 





STYLES and TOUCHES 
FOR THE PIANO 
By WILLIAM KREVIT 
Designed to achleve general musicianship 
through better sight reading, concentrative 
listening and coordination of eye, hand and 
ear for smoother and more artful Keyboard 
performance. PRICE $1.25 
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ties which you are providing for him. 
He writes for a new group of brillant 
American voices, not for the over- 
stuffed international opera stars of 
the past. This is his working ma- 
terial of today, he must not look 
down on it. He must become part of 
this effort and must be inspired by 
the same strong, almost mysterious 
fire that inspires those who create 
these laboratories. By doing so he 
will reap rewards that will go far 
beyond his boldest expectations. 
Little does it benefit the American 
composer at this important junction 
to bemoan meekly the fact that this, 
the richest country in the world, does 
not subsidize music the way many of 
the impoverished countries of Europe 
do. He might find consolation in the 
fact that what has come out of these 
countries recently has been of most 
disappointing quality. The world- 
wide fanfares, for example, that 
heralded an international competi- 
tion for a new opera score organized 
by the Teatro a la Scala in Milano 
last year, offering a lavish prize and 
a lavish production soon had to be 
changed into a funeral march to ac- 
company the lavish funeral of the 
prize winning work. It is not lavish- 
ness that makes a work of art. It is 
sincerity, imagination, the spirit that 
goes into it. The new American 
facilities, while smaller in scope, call 
for just as much artistic ingenuity 
and daring if not more than did the 
limitless facilities of the Dresden 
Opera House for which Richard 
Strauss wrote the huge scores of 
Salome or Der Rosenkavalier. It is 
up to our own writers to fill our own 
magnificent facilities with real mean- 
ing and to give America and the 
whole world works of genius in the 
field of the musical theater. 

This is about all I have to say, 
ladies and gentlemen. It has once 
been my good fortune to be active 
in the development of modern opera 
—when I worked in a big and very 
active music publishing house in 
Vienna in the exciting period after 
the first war. That period has been 
called the Periclean age of the Euro- 
pean theater. In the fifteen years 
that | have been permitted to work 
in America I have tried to see a 
similar dream come true on this con- 
tinent. The European supremacy in 
music is not a law written in the 
eternal stars. With your help, with 
your help and understanding this 
country is about to write a new bril- 
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liant chapter in the musical history 
of the world. 

Coming up here on the train I 
glanced through a new book on 
music—and I could not think of a 
more fitting conclusion to my re- 
marks than the few words in which 
the writer summed up his belief and 
his faith and which I would like to 
adopt as my own. “All the evidence 
indicates that we are rapidly grow- 
ing from musical adolescence into 
maturity, and that we are in very 
truth on the threshold of the greatest 
and most thoroughly democratic 
flowering of the art of music the 
world has ever known.” 


* 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from second cover) 


his students at heart can afford to 
devote several days a year to an an- 
nual audit of his methods, materials, 
and musical well being. 

We are as conscious as the next 
person of the cost of any undertaking 
these days, including convention at- 
tendance. Many teachers say they 
can not afford the lost revenue from 
four or five days absence from the 
studio. We admit this is a problem, 
but some associations have met it by 
incorporating into their code of 
ethics the understanding that each 
teacher is to be allowed to be absent 
for one week from lessons, with no 
loss of revenue, providing he attends 
his professional meetings. It would 
appear that parents of students of 
these teachers are willing to pay for 
one or two missed lessons when they 
know that the teacher is spending his 
time and money in absorbing new 
knowledge that will benefit those 
parents’ children. MTNA wishes it 
could obtain a reduction in travel 
costs for its members. This we can 
not do, but we can remind you that 
all costs for travel, hotel, food, and 
incidental expenses connected with 
convention attendance can be de- 
ducted from Federal and State in- 
come taxes, thus reducing the total 
costs by about 25%. MTNA has also 
done everything possible to keep con- 
vention expenses down—dues are at 
the very minimum; we have chosen 
hotels that will give you the best 
possible service at the best rates; we 
have established the lowest registra- 
tion rates—propably the lowest in 
the country; we have chosen dates 
that are the best possible; we provide 
a program of concerts and meetings 


MAY-JUNE, 1953 


that under other conditions would 
cost you at least $30.00; we bring to 
these meetings the keenest minds, the 
most outstanding performers and the 
best programs in the musical field. 
Every person who attends a conven- 
tion has unlimited opportunity to 
meet with and talk to the authorities 
in his field. Music publishers and 
instrument manufacturers exhibit the 
newest and best in materials, and are 
anxious to help you. What an op- 
portunity for MTNA members! 

MTNA has long enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for presenting fine programs; 
the divisional conventions are now 
following suit in maintaining this 
tradition. This is your opportunity 
during the 1953-54 year to meet your 
colleagues, make valuable contacts, 
make new friends, solve problems, 
see what other teachers are doing. 
hear other teachers’ students, and 
treat yourself to a wonderful experi- 
ence. 


KRONGARD 
(Continued from page 9) 

for any kind of musical development, 
stops. The huge mortality rate in 
the first years of lessons bears sad 
witness that lessons do stop all too 
frequently. that the most crucial 
aspect of good teaching. an under- 
standing of the learner, is missing. 

“Music exists to serve human 
values and to glorify human life . . . 
the acquisition of a skill has abso- 
lutely no value unless along with it 
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We serve public schools, 
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ing qualified music per- 
sonnel. 
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When you need a music teacher 
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Luisa Stojowshi 
Endorses Guild 


“Because my childhood was spent in a country where no 
encouragement was given to the musically gifted either 
by society or by government, I am in a position to endorse 
heartily the wonderful stimulation every young pianist 
receives in this progressive country. The National Guild 
of Piano Teachers has created the means to stimulate the 
development of the young piano student by encouraging 
a yearly appearance before a judge who can check on his progress and qualify 


him for various awards.”—Luisa Stojowski 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 
(Founded 1929 by Irl Allison, M.A., Mus.D.) 


Austin, Texas 

















FLORENCE FENDER BINKLEY 
announces 


SOCIAL MUSIC WORKSHOPS 


Webster Groves, Missouri 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Phoenix, Arizona 

San Antonio, Texas 


Address all inquiries to: 


4415 N. Kelley, Rt. 1, Box 5 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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we also acquire a disposition to use 
it... (it) must be acquired in a con- 
text of experience which makes the 
learner disposed to use it.” says 
James Mursell. To me this does not 
mean that teaching should be a 
| topian state of effortless. direction- 
less pampering of whim or indolence. 
Rather it is a situation where a rela- 
tively large number of possibilities 
are available for musical growth and 
are employed in accordance with the 
needs and the capacities of the 
learners. It is a_ situation which 
recognizes differences in individuals 
and which respects and makes ad- 
justment to these differences. 


° 
STUDENT NEWS 
(Continued from page 11) 


music teachers for the purpose of 
finding ways of bettering the music 
in the community. Parents could be 
invited to these meetings. 

2. Each public school music _per- 
formance should include an acknowl. 
edgement of any private music train- 
ing received by any of the performers 
that contributed directly to that per- 
formance. 

3. All community music should use 
the talents and advice of both the pri- 
vate music teachers and the public 
school music teachers of the com- 
munity, 

1. Participation of his students in 
the school music program should be 
encouraged by the private music 
The school music teacher 
should encourage those who possess 
talent to study privately. 

5. Music itself, the furtherance of 
music. the music education and music 


teacher. 


training of the students are more im- 
portant than the individual gains of 
either the private music teachers or 
of the school music teachers. 


Sd 


MOORE 


(Continued from page 7) 


string. A continuous and unbroken 
line of repeated tones is thus pro- 
duced by careful use of the repetition 
feature of the piano action. 

A thorough discussion of one as- 
pect of musicianship to the exclusion 
of all the other influences is very 
difficult and limiting. 
consideration of the musical aspects 


\ complete 


of legato is impossible unless one also 


discusses tone and balance. motion, 
style, phrasing, structure, and the in- 
fluence of the harmonic progressions 


on the flow of the lines. This con- 


sideration of some of the factors in- 
fluencing the flow of musical lines, 
may, if added to one’s knowledge of 
finger legato, contribute to further 
musical control and make playing the 
unlimited piano literature an even 
richer experience. 


od 


WYRE coRDINGS# 


for TEACHERS lia 


By BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


Highlights from Carmen (Victor Al- 
bum LM 1749. 33 1/3 RPM). There is 
very litthe one needs to say about the 
immortal opera 
Bizet. The music is exeellent, and a must 
for teaching form, history, and apprecia- 
tion. This recording is excellent for the 
Voice teacher who wants to vive his 
pupils some examples of the correct use 
of voices in many registers. The artists 
include Risé Stevens, Luisa Albanese. 
Jan Peerce. Robert Merrill. and the Rob- 
ert Shaw Chorale. Each do outstanding 
jobs, and make this record a real in- 
spiration for the young student to hear. 

Lets Dance the Square Dance; 
(Audio Eduration, Inc. 78 RPM. 
Album of three rererds). Contains 
twelve square dances with calls. On one 
side of each record the calls and ex- 
planations are given slowly. On the re- 
verse side the same dance is played and 
called up to tempo. Odine of the few 
albums on the market that can be used 
by children in grades two through eight 
with a minimum of supervision. 
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Associated Musie Publishers, 


Carmen by Georges 


Florence Fender Binkley 
Chappell & Co.. Ine. 

Bertha M. Daarud 

Jacob Eisenberg 

May Etts 

Arthur Gerry 

Hruby Lesson Record Compan, 
Neil A. Kjos Music Co. 

Lutton Music Personnel Service 
Mills Music, Inc. .......... 
Musical Arts Conservatory 
National Guild of Piano Teachers .23, 24 
(;. Schirmer, Ine. 

Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Sherwood Music Scheol 
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1953-54 Is Divisional Year 


SEATTLE 


August 11-15 


in MTNA 


DETROIT 


OMAHA 


SOUTHWEST 


Western Division meets in Seattle, 
University of Washington Campus 


February 15-18 East Central Division meets in 


Detroit, Hotel Statler 


February 24-26 West Central Division meets in 


March 


Minnesota 
Ohio 

Texas 
Montana 
Oregon 
Washington 
Iowa 
Michigan 
Florida 


Western 

East Central 
West Central 
Southwestern 


Omaha, Hotel Fontenelle 
Southwestern Division meets—date 
and city to be announced 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
STATE 

June 14-15, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
June 23-25, Deshler Wallick Hotel, Columbus 
July 16-18, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 
July 27-August 1, Montana State University 
August 11-15, University of Washington, Seattle 
August 11-15, University of Washington, Seattle 
October 25-26, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon 
October 26-27, Hotel Statler, Detroit 
November 1-3, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


DIVISIONAL 


August 11-15, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
February 15-18, 1954, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan 
February 24-26, 1954, Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebraska 
March, 1954—Date and place io be announced later 


NATIONAL 


February 13-16, 1955, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri 











Seattle Prepares For Your Visit 
Western Division MTNA Convention 
August 11-15 


To Our Colleagues and Friends: 


A gain we extend a cordial invitation to share your 
vacations with us this summer in Seattle and the 
Pacific Northwest where the grandeur of moun- 
tains and water vie with each other to create an 
evergreen wonderland, At the Western Division 
Convention you will enjoy the camaraderie of 
fellow musicians, each greeting old friends, being 


Western Division Local Committee 


introduced to new ones, talking music, and sharing 
ideas. Let the by-word be, “See you in Seattle at 
the Western Division Convention.” Bring your cars 
and enjoy our country to the fullest. Please use 
the hotel reservation form provided below. We 
are anticipating the pleasure of your visit. 


Wallace Marshall 


General Convention Chairman 


ete ant 


University of Washington Campus 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


There is no officially designated headquarters hotel, but some 
accommodations, as indicated, will be available in campus 
dormitories. The Edmond Meany and Wilsonian Hotels are 
located in the University District, all others in downtown 
Seattle, fifteen minutes by car or trackless trolley from campus. 
To assist the Housing Chairman in making room or hotel 
assignments, please indicate four alternate choices, using the 
form provided below, and to insure the reservation, please 
enclose a $5.00 (per rcom) deposit check (U.S. funds) made 
payable to the Western Division, MTNA. Some single accom- 
modations are available in hotels at rates from $5.00 to $7.50. 
All requests must be received by July 31. Reservations and 
assignments will be confirmed as soon as they are received. 


DORMITORIES: 

Women’s Residence Halls (75 single rooms available), rate 
$2.00 per night. One washroom serves erght sleeping rooms. 
All linen, bedding, and towels are provided, as well as 
maid service. (These rooms must be vacated by Sunday 


morning, August 16.) 
Men's Temporary Dormitories (200 available), $1.50 single, 
$1.00 deuble. Temporary, frame buildings, with dcuble-deck 
bunks and central washrooms. Linen, bedding, and towels 
are provided, but no daily maid service. 
HOTELS: Double Twin 
New Washington— $7.50-$9.50 $10.00-$12.50 
Second and Stewart 
Mayflower— 8.00- 9.50 
Fourth and Olive 
Benjamin Franklin— 8.00- 8.50 9.50- 10.50 
Fifth & Virginia 
Roosevelt— 
Seventh and Pine 
Edmond Meany— 
E. 45th & Brooklyn 
Wilsonian— 
E. 47th & University 


9.00- 10.50 


8.00 ($2.00 extra for cot 9.50 
7.50- $8.50 9.00- 10.00 


10 Suites (4 to 6 in each), 
$2.50 per person 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 
(To be received by July 31) 


Western Division, MTNA, Convention 
Seattle, Wash., August 11-15, 1953 


Mrs. M. M. Alexander, Housing Chairman 
4710 Beach Drive 
Seattle 6, Washington 


\ > 


Please make reservations noted below, for which $5.00 (per room) deposit check (U.S. funds) is enclosed: (Make check 
payable to Western Division, Music Teachers National Association. ! 


Hotel or dormitory: 

No. of rooms, double bed (2 persons) 
No. of rooms, twin beds (2 persons) 
Other accommodation (if available) 


Preferred rate 
Preferred rate 
Preferred rate 


Rooms will be occupied by: (Please designate those who will share the same rooms. List additional names on separate 


sheet.) 
Name Address 


City & State 


Departure 
Date. & Hour 


Arrival 
Date & Hour 











